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Cuapter I. 
CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 


T was Sunday evening, and on Sundays Max Schurz, the chief 
of the London Socialists, always held his weekly receptions. 
That night his cosmopolitan refugee friends were all at liberty ; his 
French disciples could pour in from the little lanes and courts in 
Soho, where, since the Commune, they had plied their peaceful 
trades as engravers, picture-framers, artists’-colourmen, models, 
pointers, and so forth—for most of them were hangers-on in one way 
or another of the artistic world ; his German adherents could stroll 
round, pipe in mouth, from their printing-houses, their ham-and-beef 
shops, or their naturalists’ chambers, where they stuffed birds or set up 
exotic butterflies in little cabinets—for most of them were more or less 
literary or scientific in their pursuits ; and his few English sympa- 
thisers, chiefly dissatisfied philosophical Radicals of the upper classes, 
could drop in casually for a chat and a smoke, on their way home 
from the churches to which they had been dutifully escorting their un- 
emancipated wives and sisters. Max Schurz kept open house for all 
on Sunday evenings, and there was not a drawing-room in London 
better filled than his with the very advanced and not undistinguished 
set who alone had the much-prized entrée of his exclusive salon. 

The sa/on itself did not form any component part of Max Schurz’s 
own private residence in any way. The great Socialist, the man 
whose mandates shook the thrones of Russia and Austria, whose 
movements spread terror in Paris and Berlin, whose dictates were 
even obeyed in Kerry and in Chicago, occupied for his own use two 
small rooms at the top of a shabby composite tenement in a doubtful 
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district of Marylebone. The little parlour where he carried on his 
trade of a microscope-lens grinder would not have sufficed to hold 
one-tenth of the eager half-washed crowd that pressed itself enthu- 
siastically upon him every Sunday. But a large room on the ground 
floor of the tenement, opening towards the main street, was used 
during the week by one of his French refugee friends as a dancing- 
saloon; and in this room on every Sunday evening the uncrowned 
king of the proletariate Socialists was permitted to hold his royal 
levees. Thither all that was best and truest in the socially rebellious 
classes domiciled in London used to make its way ; and there 
men calmly talked: over the ultimate chances of social revolutions 
which would have made the hair of respectable Philistine Mary- 
lebone stand stiffly on end, had it only known the rank political 
heresies that were quietly hatching in its unconscious midst. 

While Max Schurz’s hall was rapidly filling with the polyglot 
crowd of democratic solidarists, Ernest Le Breton and his brother 
were waiting in the chilly little drawing-room at Epsilon Terrace, 
Bayswater, for the expected arrival of Harry Oswald. Ernest had 
promised to introduce Oswald to Max Schurz’s reception ; and it was 
now past eight o’clock, getting rather a late hour for those simple- 
minded, early-rising Communists. “I’m afraid, Herbert,” said 
Emest to his brother, “he forgets that Max is a working-man who 
has to be at his trade again punctually by seven o’clock to-morrow. 
He thinks he’s going out to a regular society At Home, where ten 
o’clock’s considered just the beginning of the evening. Max won't 
at all like his turning up so late ; it smells of non-productivity.” 

“If Herr Schurz wants to convert the world,” Herbert answered 
chillily, rolling himself a tiny cigarette, “he must convince the unpro- 
ductive as well as the proletariate before he can set things fairly on the 
roll for better arrangement. The proletariate’s all very well in its way, 
no doubt, but the unproductive happen to hold the key of the situa- 
tion. One convert like you or me is worth a thousand ignorant 
East-end labourers, with nothing but their hands and their votes to 
count upon.” 

“ But you are not a convert, Herbert.” 

“T didn’t say I was. I’ma critic. There’s no necessity to throw 
oneself open-armed into the embrace of either party. The wise man 
can wait and watch the progress of the game, backing the winner for 
the time being at all the critical moments, and hedging if necessary 
when the chances turn momentarily against the favourite. There’s a 
ring at the bell ; that’s Oswald: let’s go down to the door to meet 


him.” 
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Ernest ran down the stairs rapidly, as was his wont ;. Herbert fol- 
lowed in a more leisurely fashion, still rolling the cigarette between 
his delicate finger and thumb. “Goodness gracious, Oswald!” 
Ernest exclaimed as his friend stepped in, “why, you’ve actually 
come in evening dress! A white tie and all! What on earth will 
Max say? He'll be perfectly scandalised at such a shocking and 
unprecedented outrage. This will never do; you must dissemble 
somehow or other.” 

Oswaid laughed. “I had no idea,” he said, “ Herr Schurz was such 
a truculent sazs-culotte as that comes to. As it was an evening recep- 
tion I thought, of course, one ought to turn up in evening clothes.” 

“ Evening clothes! My dear fellow, how on earth do you sup- 
pose a set of poor Leicester Square outlaws are going to get 
themselves correctly set up in black broadcloth coats and trousers? 
They might wash their white ties themselves, to be sure ; they mostly 
do their own washing, I believe, in their own basins.” (“And not 
much at that either,” put in Herbert, parenthetically.) “ But as to 
evening clothes, why, they’d as soon think of arraying themselves 
for dinner in full court dress as of putting on an obscurantist swallow- 
tail. It’s the badge of a class, a distinct aristocratic outrage ; we 
must alter it at once, I assure you, Oswald.” 

“ At any rate,” said Oswald, laughing, “I’ve had the pleasure 
of finding myself accused for the first time in the course of my exist- 
ence of being aristocratic. It’s quite worth while going to Max 
Schurz’s once in one’s life, if it were only for the sake of that single 
new sensation.” 

“ Well, my dear fellow, we must rectify you, anyhow, before you 
go. Let me see ; luckily you’ve got your dust-coat on, and you 
needn’t take that off ; it'll do splendidly to hide your coat and waist- 
coat. I’ll lend you a blue tie, which will at once transform your 
upper man entirely. But you show the cloven hoof below; the 
trousers will surely betray you. They’re absolutely inadmissible 
under any circumstances whatsoever, as the Court Circular says, and 
you must positively wear a coloured pair of Herbert’s instead of 
them. Run upstairs quickly, there’s a good fellow, and get rid of 
the mark of the Beast as fast as you can.” 

Oswald did as he was told without demur, and in about a minute 
more presented himself again, with the mark of the Beast certainly 
most effectually obliterated, at least so far as outer appearance 
went. His blue tie, light dust-coat, and borrowed grey trousers, 
made up an ensemble much more like an omnibus conductor out for 
a holiday than a gentleman of the period in correct evening dress, 
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“ Now mind,” Ernest said seriously, as he opened the door, “ what- 
ever you do, Oswald, if you stew to death for it—and Schurz’s rooms 
are often very close and hot, I can assure you—don’t for heaven’s 
sake go and unbutton your dust-coat. If you do they’ll see at once 
you're a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and I shouldn’t be at all surprised 
if they were to turn and rend you. At least, I’m sure Max would 
be very much annoyed with me for unsocially introducing a pluto- 
cratic traitor into the bosom of the fold.” 

They walked along briskly in the direction of Marylebone, and 
stopped at last at a dull, yellow-washed house, which bore on its door 
a very dingy brass plate, inscribed in red letters, “ M. et Mdlle. Tirard. 
Salon de Danse.” Ernest opened the door without ringing, and 
turned down the passage towards the salon. “ Remember,” he said, 
turning to Harry Oswald by way of a last warning, with his hand on 
the inner door-handle, “‘ code gue cote, my dear fellow, don’t on 
any account open your dust-coat. No anti-social opinions ; and 
please bear in mind that Max is, in his own way, a potentate.” 

The big hall, badly lighted by a few contribution candles (for the 
whole colony subscribed to the best of its ability for the support of 
the weekly entertainment), was all alive with eager figures and the 
mingled busy hum of earnest conversation. A few chairs ranged 
round the wall were mostly occupied by Mdlle. Tirard and the other 
ladies of the Socialist party ; but the mass of the guests were men, and 
they were almost all smoking, in utter indifference to the scanty pre- 
sence of the fair sex. Not that they were intentionally rude or boorish ; 
that they never were ; except where an emperor or an aristocrat is 
concerned, there is no being on earth more courteous, kindly, and 
considerate for the feelings of others than your exiled Socialist. He 
has suffered much himself in his own time, and so miseris suce 
currere discit, Emperors he mentally classes with cobras, taran- 
tulas, and scorpions, as outside the pale of humanitarian sympathies 
altogether ; but, with this slight political exception, he is the 
broadest and tenderest and most catholic in his feelings of all 
living breathing creatures. However, the ladies of his party have 
all been brought up from their childhood onward in a mingled 
atmosphere of smoke and democracy ; so that he no more thinks 
of abstaining from tobacco in their presence than he thinks of 
commiserating the poor fish for being so dreadfully wet, or 
the unfortunate mole for his unpleasantly slimy diet of live earth- 
worms. 

“ Herr Schurz,” said Ernest, singling out the great leader in the 
gloom immediately, “I’ve brought my brother Herbert here, whom 
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you know already, to see you, as well as another Oxford friend of 
mine, Mr. Harry Oswald, Fellow and Lecturer of Oriel. He’s almost 
one of us at heart, I’m happy to say, and at any rate I’m sure you'll 
be glad to make his acquaintance.” 

The little spare wizened-up grey man, in the threadbare brown 
velveteen jacket, who stood in the middle of the hall, caught Ernest’s 
hand warmly, and held it for a moment fettered in his iron grip. 
There was an honesty in that grip and in those hazy blue spectacled 
eyes that nobody could for a second misunderstand. If an emperor 
had been introduced to Max Schurz he might have felt a little 
abashed one minute at the old Socialist’s royal disdain, but he could 
not have failed to say to himself as he looked at him from head to 
foot, “ Here, at least, is a true man.” So Harry Oswald felt, as 
the spare grey thinker took his hand in his, and grasped it firmly 
with a kindly pressure, but less friendly than that with which he had 
greeted his known admirer, Ernest Le Breton. As for Herbert, he 
merely bowed to him politely from a little distance ; and Herbert, 
who had picked up at once with a Polish exile in a corner, returned 
the bow frigidly without coming up to the host himself at all for a 
moment’s welcome. 

“I’m always pleased to meet friends of the cause from Oxford,” 
Herr Schurz said, in almost perfect English. “We want recruits 
most of all among the thinking classes. If we are ever to make 
headway against the banded monopolies—against the place-holders, 
the land-grabbers, the labour-taxers, the robbers of the poor—we 
must first secure the perfect undivided confidence of the brain- 
workers, the thinkers, and the writers. At present everything is 
against us ; we are but a little leaven, trying vainly in our helpless 
fashion to leaven the whole lump. The capitalist journals carry off 
all the writing talent in the world; they are timid, as capital must 
always be ; they tremble for their tens of thousands a year, and their 
vast circulations among the propertied classes. We cannot get at 
the heart of the people, save by the Archimedean lever of the 
thinking world. For that reason, my dear Le Breton, I am always 
glad to muster here your Oxford neophytes.” 

“And yet, Herr Schurz,” said Ermest gently, “you know we 
must not after all despair. Look at the history of your own people ! 
When the cause of Jehovah seemed most hopeless, there were still 
seven thousand left in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
We are gaining strength every day, while they are losing it.” 

“ Ah yes, my friend, I know that too,” the old man answered, 
with a solemn shake of the head ; “ but the wheels move slowly, 
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they move slowly—very surely, but oh, so slowly. You are young, 
friend Ernest, and I am growing old. You look forward to the 
future with hope ; I look back to the past with regret: so many years 
gone, so little, so very little done. It will come, it will come as 
surely as the next glacial period,’ but I shall not live to see it, I 
stand like Moses on Pisgah ; I see the promised land before me ; 
I look down upon the equally allotted vineyards, and the glebe 
flowing with milk and honey in the distance ; but I shall not lead 
you into it; I shall not even lead you against the Canaanites ; 
another than I must lead you in. But I am an old man, Mr, 
Oswald, an old man now, and I am talking all about myself—an 
anti-social trick we have inherited from our fathers. What is your 
friend’s special line at Oxford, did you say, Ernest ?” 

“Oswald is a mathematician, sir,” said Ernest, “perhaps the 
greatest mathematician among the younger men in the whole 
University.” 

“Ah! that is well. We want exact science. We want clear 
and definite thinking. Biologists and physicists and mathematicians, 
those are our best recruits, you may depend upon it. We need logic, 
not mere gas. Our French friends and our Irish friends—I have 
nothing in the world to say against them; they are useful men, 
ardent men, full of fire, full of enthusiasm, ready to do and dare 
anything—but they lack ballast. You can’t take the kingdom of 
heaven by storm. The social revolution is not to be accomplished 
by violence, it is not even to be carried by the most vivid eloquence ; 
the victory will be in the end to the clearest brain and the subtlest 
intellect. The orthodox political economists are clever sophists ; 
they mask and confuse the truth very speciously ; we must have keen 
cyes and sharp noses to spy out and scent out their tortuous fallacies. 
I’m glad you’re a mathematician, Mr. Oswald. And so you have 
thought on social problems ? ” 

“T have read ‘Gold and the Proletariate,’” Oswald answered 
modestly, “and I learned much from it, and thought more. I won’t 
say you have quite converted me, Herr Schurz, but you have given 
me plenty of food for future reflection.” 

“ That is well,” said the old man, passing one skinny brown hand 
gently up and down over the other. “That is well. There’s no 
hurry. Don’t make up your mind too fast. Don’t jump at 
conclusions. It’s intellectual dishonesty to do that. Wait till you 
have convinced yourself. Spell out your problems slowly ; they are 
not easy ones ; try to see how the present complex system works ; 
try to probe its inequalities and injustices ; try to compare it with 
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the ideal commonwealth: and you'll find the light in the end, you'll 
find the light.” 

As he spoke, Herbert Le Breton lounged up quietly from his 
farther corner towards the little group. ‘Ah, your brother, Ernest !” 
said Max Schurz, drawing himself up a little more stiffly ; “he has 
found the light already, I believe, but he neglects it ; still he is not 
with us, and he that is not with us is against us. You hold aloof 
always, Mr. Herbert, is it not so?” 

“Well, not quite aloof, Herr Schurz, I’m certain, but not on your 
side exactly either. I like to look on and hold the balance evenly, 
not to throw my own weight too lightly into either scale. The 
objective attitude of the mere spectator is after all the right one for 
an impartial philosopher to take up.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Herbert, this philosophy of you Oxford contemplative 
Radicals is only another name ‘for a kind of social selfishness, I fancy,” 
said the old man solemnly. ‘It seems to me your head is with us, 
but your heart, your heart is elsewhere.” 

Herbert Le Breton played a moment quietly with the Roman 
aureus of Domitian on his watch-chain ; then he said slowly in his 
clear cold voice, ‘‘ There may be something in that, no doubt, Herr 
Schurz, for each of us has his own game to play, and while the world 
remains unreformed, he must play it on his own gambit to a great 
extent, without reference to the independent game of others, We all 
agree that the board is too full of counters, and as each counter is 
not responsible for its own presence and position on the board, 
having been put there without previous consultation by the players, 
we must each do the best we can for ourselves in our own fashion. 
My sympathies, as you say, are on your side, but perhaps my 
interests lie the other way, and after all, till you start your millennium, 
we must all rattle along as well as we can in the box together, 
jarring against one another in our old ugly round of competition, and 
supply and demand, and survival of the fittest, and mutual accommo- 
dation, and all the rest of it, to the end of the chapter, Every man 
for himself and God for us all, you know. You have the logic, to 
be sure, Herr Schurz, but the monopolists have the law and the 
money.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the old Socialist grimly ; “ Demas, Demas ; he 
and his silver-mine ; you remember your Bunyan, don’t you? Well, 
all faiths and systems have their Demases. The cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches. He’s bursar of his college, isn’t he, 
Ernest? I thought so. ‘He had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein,’ A dangerous office, isn’t it, Mr. Oswald? A _ very 
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dangerous office. You can’t touch pitch or property without being 
defiled.” 

You at least, sir,” said Ernest, reverentially, “have kept yourself 
unspotted from the world.” 

The old man sighed, and turned fora moment to speak in French 
to a tall, big-bearded new-comer who advanced to meet him. “Im- 
possible !” he said quickly ; “J am truly distressed to hear it. It is 
very imprudent, very unnecessary.” 

“What is the news ?” asked Ernest, also in French. 

The new-comer answered him with a marked South Russian 
accent. “ There has been another attempt on the life of Alexander 
Nicolaiovitch.” 

** You don’t mean to say so!” cried Ernest in surprise. 

“Yes, I do,” replied the Russian, “and it has nearly succeeded 


too. 
“ An attempt on whom?” asked Oswald, who was new to the 


peculiar vocabulary of the Socialists, and not particularly accustomed 
to following spoken French. 

“On Alexander Nicolaiovitch,” answered the red-bearded 
stranger. 

“ Not the Czar?” Oswald inquired of Ernest. 

“Yes, the one whom you call Czar,” said the stranger, quickly, 
in tolerable English. The confusion of tongues seemed to be 
treated as a small matter at Max Schurz’s receptions, for everybody 
appeared to speak all languages at once, in the true spirit of 
solidarity, as though Babel had never been. 

Oswald did not attempt to conceal a slight gesture of horror. 
The tall Russian looked down upon him commiseratingly. “He is 
of the Few?” he asked of Ernest, that being the slang of the 
initiated for a member of the aristocratic and capitalist oligarchy. 

“Not exactly,” Ermest answered with a smile ; “but he has not 
entirely learned the way we here regard these penal measures. His 
sympathies are one-sided as to Alexander, no doubt. He thinks 
merely of the hunted, wretched life the man bears about with him, 
and he forgets poor bleeding, groaning, down-trodden, long-suffering 
Russia. It is the common way of Englishmen. They do not’ 
realise Siberia and Poland and the Third Section, and all the rest of 
it ; they think only of Alexander as of the benevolent despot who 
freed the serf and befriended the Bulgarian. They never remember 
that they have all the freedom and privileges themselves which you 
poor Russians ask for in vain ; they do not bear in mind that he has 
only to sign his name to a constitution, a very little constitution, and 
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he might walk abroad as-light-hearted in St. Petersburg to-morrow 
as you and I walk in Regent Street to-day. We are mostly lop-sided, 
we English, but you must bear with us in our obliquity ; we have had 
freedom ourselves so long that we hardly know how to make due 
allowance for those unfortunate folks who are still in search of it.” 

“If you had an Alexander yourselves for half a day,” the Russian 
said fiercely, turning to Oswald, “ you would soon see the difference. 
You would forget your virtuous indignation against Nihilist assassins 
in the white heat of your anger against unendurable tyranny. You 
had a King Charles in England once—the mere shadow of a Russian 
Czar—and you were not so very ceremonious with him, you order- 
loving English, after all.” 

“It is a foolish thing, Borodinsky,” said Max Schurz, looking up 
from the long telegram the other had handed him; “and I told 
Toroloff as much a fortnight ago, when he spoke to me about the 
matter. You can do no good by these constant attacks, and you 
only rouse the minds of the oligarchy against you by your importunity. 
Bloodshed will avail us nothing ; the world cannot be regenerated by 
a baptism like that. Every peasant won over, every student enrolled, 
every mother engaged to feed her little ones on the gospel of 
Socialism together with her own milk, is worth a thousand times more 
to us and to the people than a dead Czar. If your friends had really 
blown him up, what then? You would have had another Czar, and 
another Third Section, and another reign of terror, and another raid 
and massacre ; and we should have lost twenty good men from our 
poor little side for ever. We must not waste the salt of the earth in 
that reckless fashion. Besides, I don’t like this dynamite. It's a 
bad argument, it smacks too much of the old royal and repressive 
method. You know the motto Louis Quatorze used to cast on his 
bronze cannon—‘ Ultima ratio regum.’ Well, we Socialists ought to 
be able to find better logic for our opponents than that, oughtn’t 
we?” 

“ But in Russia,” cried the bearded man hotly, “ in poor stricken- 
down groaning Russia, what other argument have they left us? Are 
we to be hunted to death without real law or trial, tortured into 
sham confessions, deluded with mock pardons, arraigned before 
hypocritical tribunals, ensnared by all the chicanery, and lying, and 
treachery, and ferreting of the false bureaucracy, with its spies, and 
its bloodhounds, and its knout-bearing police-agents ; and then are 
we not to make war the only way we can—open war, mind you, with 
fair declaration, and due formalities, and proper warning before- 
hand — against the irresponsible autocrat and his wire-pulled 
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office-puppets who kill us off mercilessly? You are too hard upon us, 
Herr Schurz ; even you yourself have no sympathy at all for unhappy 
Russia.” ; 

The old man looked up at him tenderly and regretfully. “My 
poor Borodinsky,” he said in a gentle tremulous voice, “I have 
indeed sympathy and pity in abundance for you. I do not blame 
you ; you will have enough and to spare to do that, even here in free 
England ; I would not say a harsh word against you or your terrible 
methods for all the world. You have been hard-driven, and you 
stand at bay like tigers. But I think you are going to work the 
wrong way, not using your energies to the best possible advantage for 
the proletariate. What we have really got to do is to gain over every 
man, woman, and child of the working classes individually, and to 
array on our side all the learning and intellect and economical 
science of the thinking classes individually ; and then we can present 
such a grand united front to the banded monopolists that for very 
shame they will not dare to gainsay us. Indeed, if it comes to that, 
we can leave them quietly alone, till for pure hunger they will come 
and beg our assistance. When we have enticed away all the work- 
men from the masters to our co-operative factories, the masters may 
keep their rusty empty mills and looms and engines to themselves as 
long as they like, but they must come to us in the end, and ask us to 
give them the bread they used to refuse us. For my part, I would 
kill no man and rob no man ; but I would let no man kill or rob 
another either.” 

“ And how about Alexander Nicolaiovitch, then?” persisted the 
Russian, eagerly. ‘Has he killed none in his loathsome prisons 
and in his Siberian quicksilver mines? Has he robbed none of their 
own hardly got earnings by his poisoned vodki and his autocratically 
imposed taxes and imposts? Who gave him an absolute hereditary 
right to put us to death, to throw us in prison, to take our money 
from us against our will and without our leave, to treat us as if we 
existed, body and soul, and wives and children, only as chattels for 
the greater glory of his own orthodox imperial majesty? If we may 
justly slay the highway robber who meets us, arms in hand, in the 
outskirts of the city, and demands of us our money or our life, may 
we not justly slay Alexander Nicoldiovitch, who comes to our homes 
in the person of his tax-gatherers to take the bread out of our 
children’s mouths and to help himself to whatever he chooses by the 
divine right of his Romanoff heirship? I tell you, Herr Max, we may 
blamelessly lie in wait for him wherever we find him, and whoso says 
us nay is siding with the wolf against the lambs, with the robber 
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and the slayer against the honest representative of right and 
justice.” 

“ T never met a Nihilist before,” said Oswald to Ernest, in a half- 
undertone, “ and it never struck me to think what they might have 
to say for themselves from their own side of the question.” 

“That's one of the uses of coming here to Herr Schurz’s,” Ernest 
answered quickly. ‘You may not agree with all you hear, but at 
least you learn to see others as they see themselves ; whereas if you 
mix always in English society, and read only English papers, 
you will see them only as we English see them.” 

“ But just fancy,” Oswald went on, as they both stood back a 
little to make way for others who wished for interviews with the great 
map, “just fancy that this Borodinsky, or whatever his name may be, 
has himself very likely helped in dynamite plots, or manufactured 
nitro-glycerine cartridges to blow up the Czar; and yet we stand 
here talking with him as coolly as if he were an ordinary respectable 
innocent Englishman.” 

“ What of that?” Ernest answered, smiling. “ Didn’t we meet 
Prince Strelinofisky at Oriel last term, and didn’t we talk with him 
too, as if he was an honest, hard-working, bread-earning Christian ? 
and yet we knew he was a member of the St. Petersburg office-clique, 
and at the bottom of half the trouble in Poland for the last ten 
years or so. Grant even that Borodinsky is quite wrong in his way 
of dealing with noxious autocrats, and yet which do you think is the 
worse criminal of the two—he with his little honest glazier’s shop in a 
back slum of Paddington, or Strelinoffsky with his jewelled fingers 
calmly signing accursed warrants to send childing Polish women to 
die of cold and hunger and ill-treatment on the way to Siberia ?” 

“Well, really, Le Breton, you know I’m a passably good Radical, 
but you're positively just one stage too Radical even for me.” 

“* Come here oftener,” answered Ernest ; “and perhaps you'll begin 
to think a little differently about some things.” 

An hour later in the evening Max Schurz found Ernest alone in 
a quiet corner. One moment, my dear Le Breton,” he said: “ you 
know I always like to find out all about people’s political ante- 
cedents ; it helps one to fathom the potentialities of their characters. 
From what social stratum, now, ‘do we get your clever friend Mr. 
Oswald ?” 

“ His father’s a petty tradesman in a country town in Devon- 
shire, I believe,” Ernest answered ; “and he himself is a good 
general democrat, without any very pronounced socialistic colouring.” 

“ A petty tradesman! Hum, I thought so. He has rather the 
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mental bearing and equipment of a man from the fetite bourgeoisie. 
I have been talking to him, and drawing him out. Clever, very, and 
with good instincts, but not wholly and entirely sound. A fibre 
wrong somewhere, socially speaking, a false note suspected in his 
ideas of life; too much acquiescence in the thing that is, and too 
little faith or enthusiasm for the thing that ought to be. But we shall 
make something of him yet. He has read ‘Gold’ and understands 
it. That is already a beginning. Bring him again. I shall always 
be glad to see him here.” 

“JT will,” said Ernest, “and I believe the more you know him, 
Herr Max, the better you will like him,” 

“ And what did you think of the sons of the prophets?” asked 
Herbert Le Breton of Oswald as they left the sa/on at the close of 
the reception. 

“Frankly speaking,” answered Oswald, looking half aside at 
Ernest, “I didn’t quite care for all of them—the Nihilists and Com- 
munards took my breath away at first ; but as to Max Schurz himself 
I think there can be only one opinion possible about him.” 

“ And that is—?” 

“That he’s a magnificent old man, with a genuine apostolic 
inspiration. I don’t care twopence whether he’s right or wrong, but 
he’s a perfectly splendid old fellow, as honest and transparent as the 
day's long. He believes in it all, and would give his life for it 
reely, if he thought he could forward the cause a single inch by 
* doing it.” 

“ You're quite right,” said Herbert calmly. “He’s an Elijah 
thrown blankly upon these prosaic latter days ; and what’s more, his 
gospel’s all true ; but it doesn’t matter a sou to you or me, for it will 
never come about in our time, no, nor for a century after. ‘ Post nos 
millennium.’ So what on earth’s the good of our troubling our poor 
overworked heads about it?” 

“He’s the only really great man I ever knew,” said Ernest 
enthusiastically, “and I consider that his friendship’s the one thing 
in my life that has been really and truly worth living for. Ifa 
pessimist were to ask me what was the use of human existence, I 
should give him a card of introduction to go to Max Schurz’s.” 

“Excuse my interrupting your rhapsody, Ernest,” Herbert put 
in blandly, “but will you have your own trousers to-night, Oswald, 
or will you wear mine back to your lodgings now, and I'll send one 
of the servants round with yours for them in the morning ?” 

“ Thanks,” said Harry Oswald, slapping the sides of the un- 
opened dust-coat ; “I think I'll go home as I am at present, and 
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I'll recover the marks of the Beast again to-motrow. You see, I 
didn’t betray my evening waistcoat after all, now did I?” 

And they parted at the corner, each of them going his own way 
in his own mood and manner. 


Cuapter II. 
THE COASTS OF THE GENTILES. 


Tue decayed and disfranchised borough of Calcombe Pomeroy, 
or Calcombe-on-the-Sea, is one of the prettiest and quietest little out- 
of-the-way watering-places in the whole smiling southern slope of the 
county of Devon. Thank heaven, the Great Western Railway, when 
planning its organised devastations along the beautiful rural region of 
the South Hams, left poor little Calcombe out in the cold ; and the 
consequence is that those few people who still love to linger in the 
uncontaminated rustic England of our wiser forefathers can here find 
a beach unspoiled by goat-carriages or black-faced minstrels, a tiny 
parade uninvaded by stucco terraces or German brass bands, and an 
ancient stone pier off which swimmers may take a header direct, in 
the early morning, before the sumptuary edicts of his worship the 
Mayor compel them to resort to the use of bathing-machines and the 
decent covering of an approved costume, between the hours of eight 
and eight. A board beside the mouth of the harbour, signed by a 
Secretary of State to his late Majesty King William the Fourth, still 
announces to a heedless world the tolls to be paid for entry by the 
ships that never arrive ; and a superannuated official in a wooden 
leg and a gold cap-band retains the honourable sinecure of a harbour- 
mastership, with a hypothetical salary nominally payable from the 
non-existent fees and port dues. The little river Cale, at the bottom 
of whose combe the wee town nestles snugly, has cut itself a deep 
valley in the soft sandstone hills ; and the gap in the cliffs formed by 
its mouth gives room for the few hundred yards of level on which 
the antiquated little parade is warmly ensconced. On either hand 
tall bluffs of brilliant red marl raise their honeycombed faces fronting 
the sea; and in the distance the sheeny grey rocks of the harder 
Devonian promontories gleam like watered satin in the slant rays of 
the afternoon sun. Altogether a very sleepy little old-world place 
is Calcombe Pomeroy, specially reserved by the overruling chance 
of the universe to be a summer retreat for quiet, peace-loving, old- 
world people, 
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The Londoner who escapes for a while from the great teeming 
human ant-hill, with its dark foggy lanes and solid firmament of 
hanging smoke, to draw in a little unadulterated atmosphere at Cal- 
combe Pomeroy, finds himself landed by the Plymouth slow train 
at Calcombe Road Station, twelve miles by cross-country highway 
from his final destination. The little grey box, described in the time- 
tables as a commodious omnibus, which takes him on for the rest of 
his journey, crawls slowly up the first six miles to the summit of the 
intervening range at the Cross Foxes Inn, and jolts swiftly down the 
other six miles, with red-hot drag creaking and groaning lugubriously, 
till it seems to topple over sheer into the sea at the clambering High 
Street of the old borough. As you turn to descend the seaward 
slope at the Cross Foxes, you appear to leave modern industrial 
England and the nineteenth century well behind you on the north, and 
you go down into a little isolated primzval dale, cut off from all the 
outer world by the high ridge that girds it round on every side, and 
turned only on the southern front towards the open Channel and 
the basking sun. Half-way down the steep cobble-paved High 
Street, just after you pass the big dull russet church, a small shop on 
the left-hand side bears a signboard with the painted legend, 
“ Oswald, Family Grocer and Provision Dealer.” In the front bay 
window of that red-brick house, built out just over the shop, Harry 
Oswald, Fellow and Lecturer of Oriel College, Oxford, kept his big 
oak writing-desk ; and at that desk he might be seen reading or 
writing on most mornings during the long vacation, after the end ot 
his three weeks’ stay at a London West-end lodging-house, from 
which he had paid his first visit to Max Schurz’s Sunday evening 
receptions. 

“Two pounds of best black tea, good quality—yours is generally 
atrocious, Mrs. Oswald—that’s the next thing on the list,” said poor 
trembling, shaky Miss Luttrell, the Squire’s sister, a palsied old lady 
with a quavering, querulous, rasping voice. ‘Two pounds of best 
black tea, and mind you don’t send it all dust, as you usually do. 
No good tea to be got nowadays, since they took the duties off and 
ruined the country. And I see a tall young man lounging about the 
place sometimes, and never touching his hat to me as he ought to 
do. Young people have no manners in these times, Mrs. Oswald, as 
they used to have when you and I were young. Yourson,I suppose, 
come home from sea or something? He’s in the fish-curing line, isn’t 
he, I think I’ve heard you say?” 

“I don’t rightly know who ’ee may mean, Miss Luttrell,” replied 
the mother proudly, “by a young man lounging about the place ; 
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but my son’s at home from Oxford at present fur his vacations, and 
he isn’t in the fish-curing line at all, ma’am, but he’s a Fellow of his 
college, as I’ve told ’ee more than once already ; but you're getting 
old, I see, Miss Luttrell, and your memory isn’t just what it had used 
to be, dost know.” 

“Oh, at Oxford, is he?” Miss Luttrell chimed on vacantly, 
wagging her wrinkled old head in solemn deprecation of the evil 
omen. She knew it as well as Mrs. Oswald herself did, having heard 
the fact at least a thousand times before ; but she made it a matter 
of principle never to encourage these upstart pretensions on the part 
of the lower orders, and just to keep them rigorously at their proper 
level she always made a feint of forgetting any steps inadvance which 
they might have been bold enough to take, without humbly obtaining 
her previous permission, out of their original and natural obscurity. 
** Fellow of his college is he, really? Fellow of acollege! Dear 
me, how completely Oxford is going to the dogs, Admitting all 
kinds of odd people into the University, I understand. Why, my 
second brother—the Archdeacon, you know—was a Fellow of 
Magdalen for some time in his younger days. You surprise me, 
quite. Fellow of a college! You're perfectly sure he isn’t a 
National schoolmaster at Oxford instead, and that you and his 
father haven’t got the two things mixed up together in your heads, 
Mrs. Oswald?” 

“No, ma’am, we’m perfectly sure of it, and we haven’t got the 
things mixed up in our heads at all, no more nor you have, Miss 
Luttrell. He was a scholar of Trinity first, and now he’s got a 
fellowship at Oriel. You must mind hearing all about it at the time, 
only you're getting so forgetful like now, with years and such like.” 
Mrs. Oswald knew there was nothing that annoyed the old lady so 
much as any allusion to her increasing age or infirmities, and she 
took her revenge out of her in that simple retributive fashion. 

“ A scholar of Trinity, was he? Ah, yes, patronage will do a 
great deal in these days, for certain. The Rector took a wonderful 
interest in your boy, I think, Mrs. Oswald. He went to Plymouth 
Grammar School, I remember now, with a nomination no doubt ; 
and there, I dare say, he attracted some attention, being a decent, 
hard-working lad, and got sent to Oxford with a sizarship, or some- 
thing of the sort ; there are all kinds of arrangements like that at the 
Universities, I believe, to encourage poor young men of respectable 
character. They become missionaries or ushers in the end, and 
often get very good salaries, considering everything, I’m told.” 

“There you're wrong again, ma'am,” put in Mrs, Oswald, stoutly, 
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“ My husband, he sent Harry to Plymouth School at our own ex- 
pense ; and after that he got an exhibition from the school, and an 
open scholarship, I think they call it, at the college ; and he’s been 
no more beholden to patronage, ma’am, than your brother the Arch- 
deacon was, nor for the matter o’ that not so much neither ; for I’ve 
always understood the old Squire sent him first to the Charterhouse, 
and afterwards he got a living through Lord Modbury’s influence, as 
the Squire voted regular with the Modbury people for the borough 
and county. But George was always independent, Miss Luttrell, and 
beholden to neither Luttrells nor Modburies, and that I tell ’ee to 
your face, ma’am, and no shame of it either.” 

“ Well, well, Mrs. Oswald,” said the old lady, shaking her head 
more violently than ever at this direct discomfiture, “ I don’t want to 
argue with you about the matter. I dare say your son’s a very worthy 
young man, and has worked his way up into a position he wasn’t 
intended for by Providence. But it’s no business of mine, thank 
heaven, it’s no business of mine, for I’m not responsible for all the 
vagaries of all the tradespeople on my brother’s estate, nor don’t 
want to be. There’s Mrs. Figgins, now, the baker’s wife ; her 
daughter has just chosen to get married to a bank clerk in London ; 
and I said to her this morning, ‘ Well, Mrs. Figgins, so you’ve let 
your Polly go and pick up with some young fellow from town that 
you’ve never seen before, haven’t you? And that’s the way of all 
you people. You marry your girls to bank clerks without a reference, 
for the sake of getting ’em off your hands, and what’s the conse- 
quence? ‘They rob their employers to keep up a pretty household 
for their wives, as if they were fine ladies ; and then at last the 
thing’s discovered, there comes a smash, they run away to America, 
and you have your daughters and their children thrown back again 
penniless upon your hands.’ That’s what I said to her, Mrs. Oswald. 
And how’s your daughter, by the way—Jemima I think you call her ; 
how’s she, eh, tell me ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Luttrell, but her name’s not Jemima ; 
it’s Edith.” 

“Oh, Edith, is it? Well tobesure! The grand names girls have 
dangling about with them nowadays! My name’s plain Catherine, 
and it’s good enough for me, thank goodness. But these young 
ladies of the new style must be Ediths and Eleanors and Ophelias, 
and all that heathenish kind of thing, as if they were princesses of 
the blood or play-actresses, instead of being good Christian Susans 
and Janes and Betties, like their grandmothers were before them. 
And Miss Edith, now, what is she doing?” 
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“ She’s doing nothing in particular at this moment, Miss Luttrell, 
leastways not so far as I know of ; but she’s going up to Oxford part 
of this term on a visit to her brother.” 

“Going up to Oxford, my good woman! Why, heaven bless 
the girl, she’d much better stop at home and learn her catechism. 
She should try to do her duty in that station of life to which it has 
pleased Providence to call her, instead of running after young 
gentlemen above her own rank and place in society at Oxford. 
Tell her so from me, Mrs. Oswald, and mind you don’t send the 
tea dusty. ‘Two pounds of your best, if you please, as soon as you 
can send it. Good-morning.” And Miss Luttrell, having discovered 
the absolute truth of the shocking rumour which had reached her 
about Edith’s projected visit, the confirmation of which was the sole 
object of her colloquy, wagged her way out of the shop again success- 
fully, and was duly assisted by the page-boy into her shambling little 
palsied donkey-chair. 

“That was all the old cat came about, you warr’nt you,” 
muttered Mr. Oswald himself from behind his biscuit-boxes. “ Must 
have heard it from the Rector’s wife, and wanted to find out if it was 
true, to go and tell Mrs. Walters o’ such a bit o’ turble presump- 
tiousness.” 

Meanwhile, in the little study with the bow-window over the shop, 
Harry and Edie Oswald were busily discussing the necessary pre- 
parations for Edie’s long-promised visit to the University. 

“{ hope you've got everything nice in the way of dress, you 
know, Edie,” said Harry. “You'll want a decent dinner dress, of 
course, for you'll be asked out to dine at least once or twice ; and I 
want you to have everything exceedingly proper and pretty.” 

“T think I’ve got all I need in that way, Harry; I’ve my dark 
poplin, cut square in the bodice, for one dinner dress, and my high 
black silk to fall back upon for another. Worn open in front, witha 
lace handkerchief and a locket, it does really very nicely. Then I’ve 
got three afternoon dresses, the grey you gave me, the sage-greeny 
esthetic one, and the peacock-blue with the satin box-pleats. It’s a 
charming dress, the peacock-blue ; it looks as ifit might have stepped 
straight out of a genuine Titian. It came home from Miss Wells’s 
this morning. Wait five minutes, like a dear boy, and I'll run and 
put it on and let you see me in it.” 

“That's a good girl, do. I’m so anxious you should have all your 
clothes the exact pink of perfection, Popsy. Though I’m afraid I’ma 
very poor critic in that matter—if you were only a problem in space 
of four dimensions, now ! Yet, after all, every man or woman is more 
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of a problem than anything in x square plus y square you can possibly 
set yourself.” 

Edie ran lightly up into her own room, and soon reappeared clad 
resplendent in the new peacock-blue dress, with hat and parasol to 
match, and a little creamy lamb’s-wool scarf thrown with artful 
carelessness around her pretty neck and shoulders. Harry looked at 
her with unfeigned admiration. Indeed, you would not easily find 
many lighter or more fairy-like little girls than Edie Oswald, even in 
the beautiful half-Celtic South Hams of Devon. In figure she was 
rather small than short, for though she was but a wee thing, her form 
was so exactly and delicately modelled that she might have looked 
tall if she stood alone at a little distance. She never walked, but 
seemed to dance about from place to place, so buoyant and light that 
Harry doubted whether in her case gravitation could really vary as 
the square of the distance—it seemed, in fact, to be almost diminished 
in the proportions of the cube. Her hair and eyes—such big bright 
eyes !—were dark ; but her complexion was scarcely brunette, and the 
colour in her cheeks was rich and peach-like, after the true Devonian 
type. She was dimpled whenever she smiled, and she smiled often ; 
her full lips giving a peculiar ripe look to her laughing mouth that 
suited admirably with her light and delicate style of beauty. Perhaps 
some people might have thought them too full; certainly they irresist- 
ibly suggested to a critical eye the distinct notion of kissability. As 
she stood there, faintly blushing, waiting to be admired by her brother, 
in her neatly fitting dainty blue dress, her lips half parted, and her 
arms held carelessly at her side, she looked about as much like a 
fairy picture as it is given to mere human flesh and blood to look. 

“Tt’s delicious, Edie,” said Harry, surveying her from head to 
foot with a smile of satisfaction which made her blush deepen ; 
“ it’s simply delicious. Where on earth did you get the idea of it?” 

** Well, it’s partly the present style,” said Edie ; “but I took the 
notion of the bodice partly too from that Vandyck, you know, in the 
Palazzo Rossi at Genoa.” 

“T remember, I remember,” Harry answered, contemplating her 
with an admiring eye. “ Now just turn round and show me how it sits 
behind, Edie. You recollect Théophile Gautier says the one great 
advantage which a beautiful woman possesses over a beautiful statue 
is this, that while a man has to walk round the beautiful statue in 
order to see it from every side, he can ask the beautiful woman to 
turn herself round and let him see her, without requiring to take that 
trouble.” 

“ Théophile Gautier was a horrid man, and if anybody but my 
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brother quoted such a thing as that to me I should be very angry 
with him indeed.” 

“ Théophile Gautier was quite as horrid as you consider him to be, 
and if you were anybody but my sister it isn’t probable I should 
have quoted him to you. But if there is any statue on earth prettier 
or more graceful than you are in that dress at this moment, Edie, 
then the Venus of Milo ought immediately to be pulverised to 
ultimate atoms for a rank artistic impostor.” 

“Thank you, Harry, for the compliment. What pretty things you 
must be capable of saying to somebody else’s sister, when you're so 
polite and courtly to your own.” 

“ On the contrary, Popsy, when it comes to somebody else’s sister 
I’m much too nervous and funky to say anything of the kind. But 
you must at least do Gautier the justice to observe that if I had 
described a circle round you, instead of allowing you to revolve once 
on your own axis, I shouldn’t have been able to get the gloss on the 
satin in the sunlight as I do now that you turn the panniers toward 
the window. That, you must admit, is a very important esthetic 
consideration.” 

“Oh, of course it’s essentially a sunshiny dress,” said Edie, 
smiling. “It’s meant to be worn out of doors, on a fine afternoon, 
when the light is falling slantwise, you know, just as it does now 
through the low window. That’s the light painters always choose for 
doing satin in.” 

“Tt’s certainly very pretty,” Harry went on, musing ; “but I’m 
afraid Le Breton would say it was a serious piece of economic 
hubris.” 

“‘ Piece of what ?” asked Edie quickly. 

* Piece of Aubris—an economical outrage, don’t you see ; a gross 
anti-social and individualist demonstration. Auéris, you know, is 
Greek for insolence ; at least, not quite insolence, but a sort of pride 
and overweening rebelliousness against the gods, the kind of arro- 
gance that brings Nemesis after it, you understand. It was hubris 
in Agamemnon and Xerxes to go swelling about and ruffling them- 
selves like turkey-cocks, because they were great conquerors and all 
that sort of thing ; and it was their Nemesis to get murdered by 
Clytemnestra, or jolly well beaten by the Athenians at Salamis. Well, 
Le Breton always uses the word for anything that he thinks socially 
wrong—and he thinks a good many things socially wrong, I can tell 
you—anything that partakes of the nature of a class distinction, or a 
mere vulgar ostentation of wealth, or a useless waste of good, 
serviceable, labour-gotten material. He would call it Audris to have 
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silver spoons when electroplate would do just as well ; or to keep 
a valet for your own personal attendant, making one man into the 
mere bodily appanage of another ; or to buy anything you didn’t 
really need, causing somebody else to do work for you which might 
otherwise have been avoided.” 

“Which Mr. Le Breton—the elder or the younger one?” 

‘Oh, the younger—Ernest. As for Herbert, the Fellow of St. 
Aldate’s, he’s not troubled with any such scruples ; he takes the world 
as he finds it.” 

“ They’ve both gone in for their degrees, haven’t they ?” 

“ Yes, Herbert has got a fellowship ; Ernest’s up in residence still 
looking about for one:” 

“ And it’s Ernest that would think my dress a piece of what-you- 
may-call-it ?” ‘ 

“Yes, Ernest.” 

“Then I’m sure I shan’t like him. I should insist upon every 
woman’s natural right to wear the dress or hat or bonnet that suits 
her complexion best.” 

“You can’t tell, Edie, till you’ve met him. He’s a very good 
fellow ; and of one thing I’m certain, whatever he thinks right he 
does, and sticks to it.” ‘ 

“ But do you think, Harry, I oughtn’t to wear a new peacock-blue 
camel-hair dress on my first visit up to Oxford ?” 

“ Well, Edie, dear, I don’t quite know what my own opinions 
are exactly upon that matter. I’m not an economist, you see, I’m a 
man of science. When I look at you, standing there so pretty in 
that pretty dress, I feel inclined to say to myself, ‘Every woman 
ought to do her best to make herself look as beautiful as she can 
for the common delectation of all humanity.’ Your beauty, a Greek 
would have said, is a gift from the gods to us all, and we ought all 
gratefully to make the most of it. I’m sure / do.” 

“Thank you, Harry, again. You're in your politest humour this 
afternoon.” 

“ But then, on the other hand, I know if Le Breton were here 
he’d soon argue me over to the other side. He has the enthusiasm 
of humanity so strong upon him that you can’t help agreeing with 
him as long as he’s talking to you.” 

“Then if he were here you’d probably make me put away the 
peacock-blue, for fear of Aubris and Nemesis and so forth, and go 
up to Oxford a perfect fright in my shabby old Indian tussore ! ” 

“T don’t know that I should do that, even then, Edie. In the 
first place, nothing on earth could make you look a perfect fright, or 
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anything like one, Popsy dear ; and in the second place, I don’t 
know that I’m Socialist enough myself ever to have the courage of 
my opinions as Le Breton has. Certainly, I should never attempt 
to force them unwillingly upon others. You must remember, Edie, 
it’s one thing for Le Breton to be so communistic as all that comes to, 
and quite another thing for you and me. Le Breton’s father was a 
general and a knight, you see ; and people will never forget that 
his mother’s Lady Le Breton still, whatever he does. He may do 
what he likes in the way of social eccentricities, and the world will 
onlytsay he’s such a very strange advanced young fellow. But if I 
were to take you up to Oxford badly dressed, or out of the fashion, 
or looking peculiar in any way, the world wouldn’t put it down to 
our political beliefs, but would say we were mere country trades- 
people by birth, and didn’t know any better. That makes a lot of 
difference, you know.” 

“ You're quite right, Harry ; and yet, do you know, I think there 
must be something, too, in sticking to one’s own opinions, like 
Mr. Le Breton. I should stick to mine, I’m sure, and wear what- 
ever dress I liked, in spite of anybody. It’s a sweet thing, really, 
isn't it?” And she turned herself round, craning over her shoulder 
to look at the effect, in a vain attempt to assume an objective 
attitude towards her own back. 

“T’m glad I’m going to Oxford at last, Harry,” she said, after a 
short pause. ‘I have so longed to go all these years while you were 
an undergraduate ; and I’m dying to have got there, now the chance 
has really come at last, after all. I shall glory in the place, I’m 
certain ; and it'll be so nice to make the acquaintance of all your 
clever friends.” 

“ Well, Edie,” said her brother, smiling gently at the light, joyous, 
tremulous little figure, “I think I’ve done right in putting it off till 
now. It’s just as well you haven’t gone up to Oxford till after your 
trip on the Continent with me. That three months in Paris, and 
Switzerland, and Venice, and Florence, did you a lot of good, you 
see ; improved you, and gave you tone, and supplied you with things 
to talk about.” 

“Why, you oughtn’t to think I needed any improvement at all, 
sir,” Edie answered, pouting ; “and as to talking; I’m not aware 
I had ever any dearth of subjects for conversation even before 1 
went on the Continent. There are things enough to be said about 
heaven and earth in England, surely, without one having to hurry 
through France and Italy, like Cook’s excursionists, just to hunt up 
something fresh to chatter about. It’s my belief that a person who 
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can’t find anything new to say about the every-day world around 
her won’t discover much suggestive matter for conversation in a 
Continental Bradshaw. It’s like that feeble watery lady I met at the 
table d’héte at Geneva. From something she said I gathered she’d 
been in India, and I asked her how she liked it. ‘Oh,’ she said, 
‘it’s very hot.’ I told her I had heard so before. Presently she 
said something casually about having been in Brazil. I asked her 
what sort of place Brazil was. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘it’s dreadfully hot.’ 
I told her I’d heard that too. By-and-by she began to talk again 
about Barbadoes. ‘What did you think of the West Indies?’ I 
said. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘they’re terribly hot, really.’ I told her I had 
gathered as much from previous travellers. And that was positively 
all in the end I ever got out of her, for all her travels.” 

“My dear Edie, I’ve always admitted that you were simply 
perfect,” Harry said, glancing at her with visible admiration, “ and I 
don’t think anything on earth could possibly improve you—except 
perhaps a judicious course of differential and integral calculus, which 
might possibly serve to tone down slightly your exuberant and excessive 
vitality. Still, you know, from the point of view of society, which is 
a force we have always to reckon with—a constant, in fact, that we 
may call Pi—there can be no doubt in the world that to have been 
on the Continent is a differentiating factor in one’s social position. 
It doesn’t matter in the least what your own private evaluation of 
Pi may be ; if you don’t happen to know the particular things and 
places that Pi knows, Pi’s evaluation of you will be approximately a 
minimum, of that you may be certain.” 

“Well, for my part, I don’t care twopence about Pi as you call 
it,” said Edie, tossing her pretty little head contemptuously ; “ but 
I’m very glad indeed to have been on the Continent for my own 
sake, because of the pictures, and palaces, and mountains, and 
waterfalls we’ve seen, and not because of Pi’s opinion of me for 
having seen them. I would have been the same person really 
whether I’d seen them or not ; but I’m so much the richer myself 
for that view from the top of the Col de Balme, and for that 
Murillo—oh, do you remember the flood of light on that Murillo ?— 
in the far corner of that delicious gallery at Bologna. Why, mother 
darling, what on earth has been vexing you?” 

“ Nothing at all, Edie dear ; leastways, that is, nothing to speak 
of,” said her mother, coming up from the shop hot and flurried from 

- her desperate encounter with the redoubtable Miss Luttrell. 

“ Oh, I know just what it is, darling,” cried the girl, putting her 

arm around her mother’s waist caressingly, and drawing her down to 
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kiss her face half a dozen times over in her outburst of sympathy. 
“That horrid old Miss Catherine has been here again, I’m sure, for 
I saw her going out of the shop just now, and she’s been saying 
something or other spiteful, as she always does, to vex my dearie. 
What did she say to you to-day, now do tell us, duckie mother ?” 

“Well, there,” said Mrs. Oswald, half laughing and half crying ; 
“TI can’t tell ’ee exactly what she did say, but it was just the kind of 
thing that she mostly does, impudent like, just to hurt a body’s 
feelings. She said you'd better not go to Oxford, Edie, but stop at 
home and learn your catechism.” 

“You might have pointed out to her, mother dear,” said the 
young man, smoothing her hair softly with his hand, and kissing her 
forehead, “ that in the most advanced intellectual centres the Church 
catechism is perhaps no longer regarded as the absolute ultimatum of 
the highest and deepest economical wisdom.” 

“Bless your heart, Harry, what’d be the good of talking that 
way to the likes of she? She wouldn’t understand a single word of 
what you were driving at. It must be all plain sailing with her, 
without it’s in the way of spite, and then she sees her chance to tack 
round the hardest corner with half a wind in her sails only, as soon 
as look at it. Her sharpness goes all off toward ill-nature, that it 
do. Why, she said you’d got on at Oxford by good patronage!” 

“ There, you see, Edie,” cried Harry demonstratively, “ that’s an 
infinitesimal fraction of Pi ; that’s a minute decimal of this great, 
sneering, ugly aggregate ‘society’ that we have to deal with whether 
we will or no, and that rends us and grinds us to powder if only it 
can once get in the thin end of achance. Take shaky bitter old 
Miss Catherine for your unit, multiply her to the z#*", and there 
you see the irreducible power we have to fight against. All one’s 
political economy is very well in its way ; but the practical master 
of the situation is Pi, sitting autocratically in many-headed judg- 
ment on our poor solitary little individualities, and crushing us 
irretrievably with the dead weight of its inexorable cumulative 
nothingness. And to think that that quivering old mass of perambu- 
lating jealousy—that living incarnation of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness—should be able to make you uncomfortable for 
a single moment, mother darling, with her petty, dribbling, doddering 
venom, why, it’s simply unendurable.” 

“There now, Harry,” said Mrs. Oswald, relenting, “you mustn’t 
be too hard, neither, on poor old Miss Catherine. She’s a bit 
soured, you see, by disappointments and one thing and anather, 
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She doesn’t mean it, really, but it’s just her nature. Folks can’t be 
blamed for their nature, now, can they?” 

“It occurs to me,” said Harry quietly, “that vipers only sting 
‘because it’s their nature; and Dr. Watts has made a similar observa- 
tion with regard to the growling and*fighting of bears and lions. 
But I’m not aware that anybody has yet proposed to get up a Society 
for the protection of those much-misunderstood creatures, on the 
ground that they are not really responsible for their own inherited 
dispositions. Mr. William Sikes had a nature (no doubt congenital) 
which impelled him to beat his wife—I’m not sure that she was even 
his wife at all, now I come to think of it, but that’s a mere detail— 
and to kick his familiar acquaintances casually about the head. We, 
on the other hand, have natures which impel us, when we catch Mr. 
William Sikes indulging in these innate idiosyncrasies by way of 
recreation, to clap him promptly into prison, and even, under certain 
aggravating conditions, to cause him to be hanged by the neck till 
he be dead. This may be a regrettable incident of our own peculiar 
dispositions, mother dear, but it has at least the same justification as 
Mr. Sikes’s or the bears’ and lions’, that ’tis our nature to. And I 
feel pretty much the same way about old Miss Luttrell.” 

“Well, there,” said his mother, kissing him gently, “ you're a 
bad rebellious boy to be calling names, like a chatter-mag, and I 
won’t listen to you any longer. How pretty Edie do look in her 
new dress, to be sure, Harry. I'll warr’nt there won’t be a prettier 
girl in Oxford next week than what she is ; no, nor a better one and 
a sweeter one neither.” 

Harry put his arms round both their waists at once, with an 
affectionate pressure ; and they went down to their old-fashioned 
tea together in the little parlour behind the shop, looking out over 
the garden, and the beach, and the great cliffs beyond on either 
hand, to the very farthest edge of the distant clear-cut blue 
horizon. 





(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GARDEN SNAIL. 


MONG the whole roll-call of British animals there is probably 
none so universally and unjustly slighted as the common large 
brown garden snail. Every possible or conceivable insult and injury 
is heaped upon that unhappy mollusc’s unoffending head. He is 
accused of eating all the young vegetables, from spring to autumn ; he 
is held responsible for half the horticultural damages and short- 
comings really due to caterpillars, slugs, grubs, or wire-worms ; he is 
boiled alive in his shell, and then presented as an acceptable dainty 
to the attention of domestic ducks and poultry ; at the very best, he 
is carefully removed from the too tempting purlieus of the cabbages or 
cauliflowers, and thrown with studied if not impartial humanity over 
the wall into the neighbour’s lettuce-bed. Indeed, the great brown 
banded snail is the very caput /upinum of the entire British molluscan 
fraternity. ‘The pretty belted pink and yellow snails of the fields 
and hedgerows are redeemed from general obloquy by their really 
graceful and beautiful colouring: the big edible snail of Southern 
Europe, found in a few warm sheltered nooks of England and Wales, 
may console himself for his culinary troubles with the thought that 
he derives a poetic interest from the legend of his introduction to our 
shores by the Roman legionaries : but the poor defenceless common 
garden snail is as ugly and unattractive to the esthetic vision as he is 
unwelcome and distressful to the strictly utilitarian bucolic mind. 
And yet there are curious points enough about the life-history even 
of this despised and objurgated slimy creature to endow him with a 
wonderful amount of interest for the more sympathetic and kindly 
eye of the wandering evolutionary naturalist. Let us look briefly at 
the short and simple annals of the poor snail from his babyhood 
upward, and try for a moment to judge his life and times with a more 
lenient critical gaze than that of his all too numerous and often 
prejudiced human enemies. 

The brown garden snail first emerges to the light of day from the 
thin shell’of a sma!l dusky egg, buried sedulously in the ground of 
the garden by his unknown but affectionate mother. When first born, 
he is covered with a very slight and filmy spiral shell, shaped after 
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the same pattern as that of his maturer years, but far more delicate 
and pretty in colour and texture. This shell, which is common to 
almost all the molluscan tribes, is in fact the hardened outer coat of 
the mantle or body, and each layer of it actually begins by being a 
sort of membranous skin outside the mantle, afterwards hardened by the 
deposition of carbonate of lime from the snail’s veins, and then thrown 
off to join the previous layers already solidified into a firm buckler. 
It is absurd, therefore, to talk of the snail’s making his own shell, or 
to describe it as his house : like the poet, wascitur, non fit : it really 
grows just as our own skin grows, and the animal only lives in it in 
the same sense that a lobster or a crab lives in his own armour- 
plated outer covering. The origin of all shells, indeed, molluscan or 
otherwise, is easy enough to understand. They have been developed 
to meet “a felt want.” The molluscs are a group of animals with 
exceedingly soft and tender bodies, and they are therefore peculiarly 
exposed to hungry attacks from external enemies. Accordingly, 
those ancestral molluscs which showed any tendency to produce hard 
outer layers of skin upon their bodies would be less likely to get eaten 
up than those that possessed very soft and delicate outer integuments. 
Thus, generation after generation, the skins of many molluscs grew 
harder and harder by constant natural selection of the toughest, till 
at last they assumed the familiar form of what we now call distinctively 
shells. ‘The young garden snail almost recapitulates in its own 
person these progressive ancestral stages, for it is hatched from the 
egg with a very filmy spire indeed upon its coiled-up back, of little 
use to it except as a protection to its vital organs against accidental 
injury while it crawls along the ground : but as it grows, fresh layers 
of hardened skin are constantly being added to this primitive film, 
until it finally becomes hard enough to resist the crushing beaks of 
many aggressive and snail-devouring birds. 

The thickness of shells, indeed, differs very much according to 
the sort of dangers to which the particular animal is habitually 
exposed. In the sea, where many fish exist with powerful jaws 
capable of crushing and crunching very thick and hard shells, only 
the very thickest and hardest of all can hope to escape in certain 
exposed situations, and so we get such solid strong coverings as those 
of the oyster, the whelk, and the periwinkle. In tropical waters, 
even stronger shells like those of the cowries are needed to withstand 
the violent attacks of the strong-jawed fish which live among the 
_coral reefs and lagoons ; and some molluscs under these circumstances 
have acquired a still further protection in the shape of prickly spines, 
But in fresh water, the fish are far less powerful in their bite, and so 
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most fresh-water snails (at least in Europe) have comparatively thin 
shells : this is particularly the case with those kinds which inhabit 
ponds and stagnant waters, where the enemies are few and 
unimportant. On land, the great foes of the snail tribe are the birds, 
and a very moderate shell is sufficient protection against these 
horny-billed and small-mouthed aggressors. The small snails that 
lurk under stones and among grass (we have some thirty or 
forty distinct species even in England which adopt these tactics) have 
usually thin and delicate shells ; the big garden snail, living a much 
more open life, and exposed to constant danger from thrushes and 
blackbirds, has acquired a considerably harder and more protective 
covering. Slugs are merely snails which have taken to lurking 
during the daytime in extremely remote and inaccessible recesses, 
under piles of stones, in cellars, or among the dead leaves of hedge- 
rows ; and thus they have almost ceased to feel the want of a 
protecting shell. Still, even in the slugs and their allies, we can 
trace a gradual disappearance of the shell in proportion as habits of 
concealment render its existence less and less important to the pre- 
servation of the animal. For example, in the pretty little English 
glass-snails, which lurk a great deal in the daytime under stones or 
in the earth, the shell is very thin, the whorls are wide open, and the 
body is too big to be completely withdrawn within the protection of 
its mouth. In various other intermediate kinds, the shell grows 
smaller and smaller, and the body bigger and bigger in proportion, 
till at last we reach that rare English animal, the testacella, in which 
the shell is reduced to a sort of flattened shield, covering only the 
heart and other most important vital organs. Our common brown 
slugs have no visible and external shell at all ; but if you cut open 
the top of the body, you will find embedded in it a still flatter and 
smalier shield, answering exactly to the tiny external shell of 
testacella, only covered all round by the overlapping soft mantle. 
Finally, the great fat black slugs which one sees so constantly crawling 
over paths and meadows in the evening, have either no relic of a 
shell at all, or else recall its existence in their remote ancestors only 
by a few scattered calcareous lumps, irregularly dispersed through 
the flesh of the mantle. ‘To the very end, however, the embryo slug 
still possesses a shell like his cousins the snails; it. is only as he 
grows older that he loses this ancestral trait, either by wrapping his 
mantle round the unnecessary organ, or by absorbing it altogether. 
Our young garden snail is hatched out of his egg by the first warm 
rays of spring, and emerges at once to feed upon the fresh lush foliage 
of the sprouting plants, He grows rapidly for the first two months, 
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while the showers last ; but as soon as the dry weather sets in (a very 
problematical date in England) he comes to a standstill for a while, 
and rests upon his oars again till autumn. By the beginning of winter, 
he has reached half his full growth ; and then he hibernates (about 
which, as the melodramas say, more anon) till next spring. In his 
second year he reaches full maturity, when he finally puts a mouth 
to his shell—that is to say, instead of leaving the edge thin and 
papery, he finishes it off with a hardened and thickened outer rim, 
which serves as the mark of the adult condition. In his earlier 
stages, he had shown his immature state at once by the thinness of his 
outer edge, which was then readily broken off by a slight injury. If 
so broken, he did not “ mend it again,” as most people assert, any 
more than we ourselves mend our skins or muscles after a bruise ; 
but a new layer of shell grew in its place from the secretions of the 
mantle, as unconsciously to the snail himself as the growth of skin 
proceeds to the human being. 

The snail who has thus arrived at the adult condition must have 
done so, of course, by eating food ; and the way he performs this 
necessary operation is really very curious and remarkable. Every- 
body who has seen a cabbage leaf off which a snail has been making 
his simple and inexpensive breakfast must have noticed that its 
edges are quite cleanly and neatly cut, as if by a knife or pair of 
scissors. That suggests to one at once the idea that the snail must 
be possessed of a sharp and effective cutting instrument. And so 
indeed he is, for he has a keen, horny upper jaw, which closes upon 
a very remarkable saw-like organ below, commonly called the tongue 
or dental ribbon. This tongue is a long, muscular, and cartilaginous 
strip, like a piece of narrow tape, armed all over with an immense 
number of little teeth or curved hooks, for tearing and masticating 
the food. It is coiled up inside the mouth, and only a small por- 
tion of it is brought into use at any given time : as fast as the hooks 
on one part are worn out, another part is unrolled from behind and 
made to take its place in front for purposes of feeding. The little 
teeth, of which there are several thousands—the great slug, for ex- 
ample, has 160 rows, with 180 teeth in each row—are formed entirely 
of silica or flint, and cannot be dissolved, even in acid. ‘They are 
coloured like amber under the microscope, and form most beautiful 
glossy translucent objects when properly prepared and mounted on a 
slide. This lingual ribbon acts in practical use exactly like a very hard 
and sharp file ; it is with this rasping instrument that the limpet slowly 
bores its way into the solid limestone or granite rock, and that the 
whelk eats a hole through the nacreous material of the hardest peri- 
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winkle’s or oyster’s shell. The back of the tongue has its edges 
rolled together into a tube, and is the growing part of the organ, 
where the new teeth are from time to time developed : and as fast as 
the front rows get blunted or broken by use, the tube opens gradually 
forward, and brings the fresh sharp teeth from behind into play to 
replace them. ‘The shape and arrangement of the lingual hooks is 
very characteristic of the different groups of snails ; one generic form 
prevails amongst the members of the genus helix, another among the 
pupas, a third in the clausilias, and a fourth in the true slugs. 
Doubtless each variation in this respect has been definitely de- 
veloped with reference to the peculiar food and habits of the different 
genera. 

In a native state, snails generally live about two years, though 
they often go on living for much longer periods. Every autumn, as 
the cold weather comes on, they grow torpid, and retire to a hole in 
the ground or in the rocks, where they hibernate just like bears or 
dormice. In the hibernating condition they sleep very profoundly, 
only breathing to a very slight extent, while the action of the heart 
is all but entirely suspended. ‘The common brown garden snail 
closes the mouth of his shell during the winter sleep with a sort of 
lid or film called an epiphragm, composed of hardened slime. This 
epiphragm both keeps out intrusive insects, and protects the 
snail from cold and from the access of too much fresh air. At the 
same time, in order to allow the slow respiration to go on, the 
animal leaves a small hole somewhere in the film, which acts as a 
ventilator to the inner chamber. The big edible snail goes a step 
further, for he strengthens his gummy film with a thin deposit of lime ; 
and in the spring he sheds the lid, which has gained for him his 
scientific name of He/ix pomatia. Snails will sleep away whole years 
together without dying when in their torpid condition. I have 
myself seen a case in which two garden snails remained alive, 
fastened by their own mucus to a wall, with no food or drink, for 
thirty-two months at a stretch ; and an instance has been recorded 
where a desert snail from Egypt passed four years under similar 
circumstances, gummed to a card in the British Museum. 

Even during their most wakeful periods snails breathe in a very 
slow and leisurely fashion. If you watcha garden snail for a few 
minutes, as he walks deliberately along the top of a brick wall, you 
will see him every now and then lazily open and shut a sort of hole 
or gap on his right side, which gives him a queer yawning appear- 
ance. This hole is really the mouth of his lung or pulmonary 
chamber—about as simple a form of breathing apparatus as any to 
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be found in the whole circuit of the animal kingdom. It consists 
merely of a sac or hollow in his body, with a mouth that can be 
irregularly opened and closed at pleasure, but without any mechanism 
for respiration, that is to say, for inhaling fresh air and expelling the 
superfluous carbonic acid. The veins are merely disposed around 
the walls of the pulmonary chamber, and whenever the animal opens 
the little gaping mouth a fresh stock of the pure outer atmosphere is 
taken in, exactly in the same way as when we air a room by opening 
a window. ‘The snail then keeps this air enclosed in his simple 
lung till his blood has absorbed all the available oxygen, and re- 
placed it by carbonic acid, after which he once more opens the 
mouth, and allows the air a second time to renew itself by mere 
atmospheric diffusion. ‘The effect is just the same as if we ourselves 
were merely to open our mouths every three minutes or so, and let 
the air get in of itself, without breathing in any way. Of course, 
such a rudimentary type of respiration is only possible in a very 
inactive and sluggish animal. Active creatures require much more 
oxygen to keep the internal fires burning brightly, and the engine 
working up to full vital speed. 

Garden snails crawl by means of successive expansions and con- 
tractions in the broad muscular under-surface of the body, technically 
described as the foot. If one watches a-snail climbing up a pane of 
glass, it will be seen that the contractions follow one another like 
waves, with very great rapidity, though they produce in the end such 
a singularly inadequate result. Yet some slugs, such as testacella, 
can move quite rapidly along the burrows of earth-worms, which 
they pursue and devour much as the ferret does with rabbits, only 
in a still more deadly and bloodthirsty fashion. 

As the snail walks, he keeps pushing out in front of him four 
curious retractile feelers or tentacles, commonly called his horns. 
Two of these horns are long, and two short, the longer pair being the 
upper ones. Both can be withdrawn by being turned inside out, like 
the finger of a glove that is pulled off backward. At the end of the 
long pair of tentacles are two small black spots, the eyes, which are 
very rudimentary in the garden snail, and apparently only possess 
the power of distinguishing light from darkness, without any distinct 
vision for shapes or colours. ‘This is a very interesting fact from the 
evolutionary point of view, as the highest marine shell-fish belonging 
to this same group, such as the strombs or wing-whelks, have in 
' the same position well-developed eyes, as perfect as those of many 
fishes, with a full complement of retina, crystalline lens, aqueous 
humour, and vitreous humour, exactly as in the human eye. The 
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regular gradation and similarity of position shows that these marine 
carnivorous snails have developed a true and highly evolved organ 
of sight out of the tiny black pigment specks of the common creeping 
univalves, and the process is no doubt largely connected with their 
extremely active habits, and their singular power of jumping through 
the water by successive bounds or leaps. It has iong been noticed 
that the eye is always most highly developed in the most locomotive 
animals, and almost or completely wanting in the most sedentary. 
The converse side of this principle is well exemplified in the oyster, 
the young fry of which, during their early locomotive stage, have a 
pair of distinct black eyes to guide them in choosing their future 
home ; but as soon as they settle down for life on some ledge or 
bank in complete laziness, the eyes die away, and the animal passes 
the rest of its existence in complete and contented blindness. 

The eye-stalks and eyes of snails possess the faculty of repro- 
duction after accidental injury, so common amongst the lower ani- 
mals. If the tentacles are cut off with a pair of scissors, they will 
grow again in about a fortnight. This habit of reproduction seems 
to depend, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed out, on the same 
principle as that which governs growth and development. The 
entire animal shape is the one which satisfies the natural polarities of 
the units which compose it; like a broken crystal, the animal tends 
to restore its own original and normal form by the inherent physical 
attributes of the parts which go to make it up. 

As the snail walks about, he keeps pushing forward and with- 
drawing his horns, in proportion as he finds his way clear before 
him or otherwise. ‘The manner in which he does so shows at once 
that he depends almost as much on touch as on sight to guide his 
slow and tentative movements. He can, however, hear a little, for 
he has a sort of rude ear, with a tiny calcareous pebble or otolithe 
suspended in it, near the base of the tentacles. He can smell, too, 
and there is no doubt that by smell mainly he is attracted towards 
the particular food-stuffs that please his vegetarian palate. Slugs are 
certainly drawn by high scents, and particularly by the odour of mush- 
rooms and other fungi, for which they display a decided weakness. 
As a whole the senses of the snail are not well-developed, and his 
brain is in a comparatively rudimentary condition. It is a significant 
fact that it lies in a sort of ring surrounding his throat—feeding is 
the most intellectual operation with which he is acquainted. Still, the 
intelligence and affection of snails is rather higher than many people 
‘would be inclined to imagine. Mr. Lonsdale has recorded one case 
where a Roman snail imprisoned in a garden found a means of escape 
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for himself, and afterwards returned to point it ‘out to his mate, who 
was similarly confined. 

All snails are hermaphrodite, that is to say, each individual is at 
once male and female, but they pair together like ordinary sexual 
animals. Their courtship is long and affectionate, being accom- 
panied by many grotesque endearments ; and they seem not in- 
capable of strong attachment for one another. Some snails have also 
a reputation for being pugnacious, though their battles, owing to the 
slowness of the attack, are not of a thrilling interest to the unsympa- 
thetic lookers-on. The eggs are separate in the land-snails, and 
covered by a distinct shell; though in the fresh-water kinds they are 
soft and transparent, and glued together in those glutinous masses 
which we commonly describe as spawn. One tropical Brazilian 
snail lays an egg as big as a pigeon’s, covered externally with a hard 
calcareous shell. 

The great needs in the life of the garden snail are two only— 
plenty of fresh vegetables, and a soil containing a sufficiency of lime. 
In the matter of food, snails are particularly fond of the pea tribe in 
almost all its forms, and also of the cabbages. Nevertheless, there is 
one member of the last-named family which they studiously avoid— 
white-mustard ; and wherever that crop is grown not a snail is to be 
found in the neighbourhood. This is an interesting case of that in- 
teraction between plants and animals which we so often observe in the 
workings of nature. Clearly, white-mustard is a cabbage-wort which, 
being specially exposed to the ravages of snails, has found means to 
defend itself against them by the secretion of some juice or flavouring 
matter which they do not like. Apparently, this flavouring matter is 
just that very pungent principle in the mustard plant which gives it its 
sole value in human eyes ; for I find that a very small quantity of 
ground mustard laid upon the earth several inches in front of a snail 
suffices to make it withdraw its horns in evident discomfort, and 
retreat into its shell for protection against the disagreeable odour or 
smarting sense of touch. It often happens thus that the very tactics 
adopted by a plant under its native circumstances to repel one 
animal have made it all the more attractive under different conditions 
to some other kind. As to the lime, the snail of course needs that 
material for the secretion of his shell and the covering of his eggs. 
Now, lime is a mineral largely dispersed through the tissues of plants, 
which suck it up from the ground through their roots ; and it is 
from the plants off which he feeds that the snail naturally obtains 
this needful material for building up his solid outer skeleton. But in 
some districts lime is entirely wanting in the soil—as, for example, 
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on certain volcanic or serpentine regions—and there snails are 
seldom or never found, their place being taken either by slugs or by 
local caterpillars. On the other hand, where chalk forms the subjacent 
stratum, snails aré very abundant, and their shells are composed 
almost entirely of lime alone, which gives them a very white and 
brittle look. In England, the pastures on the chalk downs are 
covered with immense numbers of two small banded snails—one a 
helix and the other a bulimus—which in most places abound so 
thickly that one might pick up a basketful without moving from 
a single spot. The sheep eat them with the grass by thousands, and 
they are said to be very fattening ; indeed, some observers will have it 
that Southdown mutton owes to these innumerable little molluscs 
its well-known superiority in size and flavour. 

The garden snail, in his younger days, is mostly devoured by 
thrushes and blackbirds. He has comparatively few other enemies, 
except toads, who eat him freely, and hedgehogs, who are not 
averse to him while his shell is still soft and easily crushed by the 
small teeth of his nocturnal aggressor. The smaller kinds of snails 
are less protected, and are much more largely eaten both by birds 
and by the lesser quadrupeds. Even the glow-worm is a great snail- 
eater, living as a rule off this kind of food alone. The big Roman 
snail, on the other hand, has too stout a shell in his adult state for 
almost any British bird or mammal to masticate readily. Still, even 
he falls a victim, in Southern Europe at least, to the culinary tastes 
of man himself: for the escargot is a favourite dish with French chefs, 
and in the market-place at Toulouse large basketfuls are exposed 
for sale every day. They are dressed with melted butter in the Paris 
restaurants, and should be tasted by every amateur of novelties in 
cookery. The Roman snail has even, in Southern Europe, a medi- 
cinal value: French doctors prescribe srop d’escargots largely for 
pulmonary complaints, and the mucus is supposed to be an excellent 
substitute for cod liver oil, which is, after all, really quite as nasty as 
any snail-juice. This edible snail is found in some parts of England— 
notably Gloucestershire and Surrey—but is usually supposed not to 
be indigenous. ‘The story goes that it was introduced as an Italian 
delicacy by the Roman soldiers, and that it is never found except in 
the neighbourhood of Roman villas and Roman stations. As a 
matter of fact, it really lives, I believe, wherever the climate and 
vegetation suit it best, irrespective of any historical or antiquarian 
predilections. The edible snail is the largest British species being 
nearly half as big again as the brown garden snail ; but it is a mere 
pigmy compared with some of the gigantic land-shells of the tropics, 
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The Brazilian bulimus, eaten as a delicacy at Rio, is six inches long, 
and.a huge African achatina is as big as this page, and lays an egg 
like a good-sized bantam’s. 

As regards their origin, there can be very little’or no doubt that 
our land-snails are originally descended from fresh-water creatures 
like the pond-snails, and still more remotely from marine molluscs. 
There are some links in the progress still left to us of considerable 
evolutionary interest. For example, there are certain river snails 
which also inhabit the sea or brackish water ; and -it is easy enough 
to understand how marine animals like the periwinkles might readily 
spread up the mouths of broad tidal rivers, such as the Thames or 
Severn, until they gradually acclimatized themselves to ever fresher 
and fresher water. This sort of acclimatization has evidently taken 
place independently several times over in the molluscan history, for 
members of many distinct marine groups and families of molluscs 
are found in the shape of estuarine, fluviatile, and lacustrine snails. 
From air-breathing water-snails to true land-snails, again, the step 
is a very slight one ; and here we have still preserved for us an 
immense number of intermediate types, such as the common but very 
beautiful English amber snails, which inhabit marshy places, though 
they seldom or never actually live in the water itself. From these 
half-terrestrial forms we advance slowly through the so-called glass- 
snails and cellar-snails, which love damp and dark places, till we 
come to the true land-snails, many of which can endure an amount 
of dryness and aridity that are quite surprising. Even in the 
African deserts a few specially adapted snails manage to sustain life 
during the hot dry season by retiring into the recesses of their shells, 
and closing up the mouth with a lid of mucus. Indeed, there is no 
part of the animal kingdom where the evolutionary line remains more 
unbroken for us throughout to the present day than in this large and 
widely varied group of terrestrial molluscs. From the marine whelks 
and cones up to the naked and shell-less terrestrial slugs, there is 
hardly a single link wanting in the continuous developmental history 
of the ubiquitous molluscan race. If one were to arrange all the , 
remarkable existing intermediate forms in a single row, one after 
another, they would almost recapitulate in their own series, without a 
single break, the original evolution of the air-breathing slugs and 
snails from a remote marine and water-breathing ancestor. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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DREA M-SPACE. 


. ROFESSOR CAYLEY’S address at the opening of the recent 
‘meeting of the British Association produced a somewhat 
singular impression. ‘That not one in a hundred of those who heard 
or read it could form any opinion as to its value was generally 
admitted ; yet hundreds expressed very strong opinions respecting 
its extreme value, its unusual profundity. The newspaper science 
writers of the average class (men like him who spoke of the great sea 
wave after the Javan earthquake as a tidal wave, or like that writer 
in the Zimes of September 22 who volunteered the amazing state- 
ment that our distance from the earth is greatest when the earth is 
on the major axis of her elliptic orbit, least when she is on the minor 
axis) were deeply impressed by ideas, new doubtless to them, about 
non-Euclidean geometry, imaginary points in space, and space of 
four dimensions or more. The G/ode was moved to unusual solem- 
nity by these niysteries, and recognising_in the meetings of the 
British Association, with their so¢rées, conversaziones, excursions, and 
so forth, efforts at the advancement rather than the popularisation of 
science, commended the opening address as more suitable than such 
mere wonder-moving discourses as Tyndall, Huxley, and others have 
addressed to rapt and delighted audiences. The Zimes talked equal 
nonsense. Even the Sfectator, though its editor is a man of learning 
and acumen, spoke of Professor Cayley’s address as affording evi- 
dence that progress in science involves hard thinking, instead of 
proving, as it really did, that there may be much hard thinking with- 
out a trace of progress. “If Professor Cayley,” says the writer in 
the Spectator (surely not Mr. R. H. Hutton himself), “ so excites or 
so illumines the mind of one mathematician that he is induced to 
redouble exertion, and to carry the torch still further onward, more 
is done for mathematics, and therefore for science generally, than 
would be done by years of lectures productive only of mental titilla- 
tion, or of those ‘ discussions’ which are, for the most part, only 
mellifluous expressions of gratified wonder.” 
To the true science worker, whether in the fields of mathematical 


inquiry as directed to the advance of science, or in physical 
D2 
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researches, the fault to be found with those parts of Professor 
Cayley’s address which attracted most attention as being most myste- 
rious, lies not in their profundity, still less in their solidity, but in 
their relations to considerations utterly and necessarily valueless. 
There is no more difficulty in conceiving non-Euclidean geometry, 
for instance, or in working out a system of such geometry, than in 
conceiving the geometry based on ideas which are axiomatic to us, 
and in working out that system of geometry which is actually in 
vogue : but work of one kind is useless ; work of the other kind tends 
directly to the advancement of knowledge. There is more diffi- 
culty in conceiving imaginary intersections of lines and curves which 
according to experience do not intersect at all, and again in conceiv- 
. ing a fourth dimension in space ; but each difficulty is as great for a 
Helmholtz or a Clifford, a Spottiswoode or a Cayley, as it is for a 
college lad of mathematical turn of mind who has clear conceptions 
of the meaning of mathematical definitions and axioms. 

Before commenting on the preposterous (and worse) waste of 
time and mental power in the discussion of relations either non- 
existent or inconceivable, I will briefly touch on the notions them- 
selves which have been advanced as if they were worth considering. 
What these notions are can be made as clear to any reader of ordi- 
nary intelligence as they ever can be to the profoundest mathema- 
tician, though it is true enough that only the profoundest mathematician 
can elaborate systems of mathematics based on the imagined truth of 
these untrue and inconceivable fancies. This is where the newspaper 
writers referred to above mistake. They are told, truly, that only 
mathematicians can work out systems of non-Euclidean geometry, or 
of multidimensional space; and they therefore imagine that only 
mathematicians can know what are the ideas on which such systems 
are based. But as a matter of fact the nature of these ideas is quite 
easily to be understood, though no one that has ever lived can work 
out or even conceive the working out of all which would follow from 
the truth of ideas intrinsically inconceivable. 

The simplest perhaps of all the imaginary mathematical ideas is 
one relating to numbers. In our actual world two and two make 
four. But there comes along one of those mathematical metaphy- 
sicians who are not content to labour in advancing knowledge, but 
prefer to speculate about the impossible or inconceivable, who asks, 
“What would happen with our arithmetic in a world where two and 
‘two made three, or, it may be, five? In one case processes of nume- 
ration would differ by defect, in the other by excess. Let us see 
what sort of arithmetic we should require to deal (in one case and in 
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the other) with the altered state of things.” Now for this easily 
understood idea the mathematician or arithmetician of the kind we 
are considering can adduce reasons as valid as (we shall presently 
see) he can advance when inviting men to consider systems of non- 
Euclidean geometry or of multidimensional space. It is practically 
axiomatic, no doubt, that in this world, so far as our experience goes, 
two and two always make four. We are even so far lost to all sense of 
caution insuch matters as to imagine that as two things of any sort what- 
ever, existing anywhere whatever, may be represented for purposes of 
enumeration by two marks, and two other things by two more marks, 
and as we get in this way (as we can prove experimentally if neces- 
sary) four marks, and not three, it is certain that two and two always 
make four. But we should rouse our souls to conceive the possibility 
that elsewhere than in this limited little infinite universe of owurs, 
the addition of two things to two things of the same sort may 
always result in giving three things of that sort, and therefore we must 
learn to picture the possibility that in that other kind of universe 
the conception that two and two make four would appear as dizarre 
and fanciful as the notion seems to us that two and two should make 
three. As for experiment, however often repeated, proving that two 
and two make four, that is a delusion anda snare. The proposition that 
two and two make four “ seems’ only to have the character of univer- 
sality and necessity,” but “ because a proposition is observed to hold 
good for a long series of generations, 1,000 numbers, 2,000 numbers, 
as the case. may be, this is not only no proof, it is absolutely no evi- 
dence, that the proposition is a true proposition holding good for all 
numbers whatever ; there are in the Theory of Numbers very remark- 
able instances of propositions observed to hold good for very long 
series of numbers which are nevertheless untrue.” 

Now when we have ¢a/ked about such a conception, as, that in 
some imaginary universe two and two make three, when we have 
started a number of metaphysical “may be”’s and “might be”s 
and “what-then-would-be”s, and so forth, in what way have we 
advanced science? Is the bewilderment which such talk may pro- 
duce in the minds of those too full of faith in the men who profess to 
teach them, to imagine that they may be merely talking and talking 
naught, a feeling which is likely to encourage them to the further 
study of science? Would the dignity of science have suffered much 


' The quotation is from Professor Cayley’s address. He does not apply the 
word seems to the proposition that two and two make four, but he does apply it 
to a proposition of the same character, namely, that even and odd numbers 
succeed each other alternately ad infinitum. 
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if, instead of such bewilderment, interest had been excited in 
the minds of fairly intelligent readers by some clear non-technical 
explanation of a matter within their scope? Ah, but, says the bril- 
liant young buccaneer of the press, it is well to show the ignorant 
crowd that gathers to hear a presidential address, how high the 
minds of mathematicians soar above not only their knowledge but 
even their power of conceiving things knowable. Is it so? But how 
ifthe crowd is not so ignorant as we pretend? How if nine-tenths 
of those present are intelligent and well-educated persons, capable of 
taking interest, and wanting to take interest, in scientific truths ? And 
so far as the dignity of science is concerned, how if instead of 
revering the mathematics which comes before them in such question- 
able shape, they see in the supposed advance only such advance as 
there is from the strength of mid-life to the dotage of second childhood ? 
Mathematics in its prime, the mathematics of Newton and Lagrange 
and Laplace, advanced our knowledge like the mental work. of a 
man in his prime ; mathematics dealing with imaginary nonentities 
is like the unintelligible fancies of a dreaming dotard who has decn 
learned and profound, but in his old age lets idle imaginations take 
possession of him. 

Now let us turn to the geometry called non-Euclidean, and see in 
what sense or degree it differs from the imaginary arithmetic I have 
just touched on ; a subject which would probably have received more 
attention from mathematicians than it has yet had, were not its 
absurdity and uselessness rather too obvious. 

We are to start by imagining that a plane isa surface of a perfectly 
smooth sphere of great size, so that any part of the surface which 
could be examined would seem to have no curvature at all, but to be 
what in Euclidean geometry is called a plane. A straight line would 
of course be only an apparently straight line drawn on this apparently 
plane but really spherical surface. Then, the investigation of the 
properties of lines and curves on this surface would at first lead to 
Euclidean geometry. Thus two straight lines, as the poor deluded 
inquirers would deem them, intersecting each other, would seem 
to draw farther and farther apart the farther they were drawn 
from the point of intersection. Parallel lines would be drawn which, 
produced ever so far (that is, so far as ever seemed necessary) both 
ways, would not meet or seem to approach each other. The inhabit- 
ants of the perfectly smooth sphere “ might very well conceive,” as 
Professor Cayley puts it, “that they had by experience established the 
axiom that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, and the axiom” 
on which the theory of parallel lines is based. But-“ a more extended 
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experience and more accurate measurements would teach them that 
the axioms were each of them false ; and that. any two lines, if pro- 
duced far enough each way, would meet in two points ; they would 
in fact arrive at a spherical geometry, accurately representing the 
properties of the space “in which they lived.” Be it noted, Professor 
Cayley here supposes the inhabitants of the spherical surface to be 
limited to the surface. They are not to be regarded as creatures 
standing on that surface. Their universe is the surface itself, with 
its apparent properties of length and breadth only, which really are 
curved length and curved breadth, and therefore involve thickness 
also. What kind of brains we are to attribute to these'creatures does 
not appear ; but if the recognition that on a sufficiently extended 
survey their supposed straight lines met, did not suggest the idea of 
thickness, we must imagine a certain degree of mental density in 
them. Professor Cayley says, “their original Euclidean geometry 
would be a true system ; but it would apply to an ideal space, not 
the space of their experience ” ; in other words, these curved-surface 
creatures would have conceived the idea of a true plane, and would 
by experience have been taught that their surface-home was not a 
true plane ; capable of these things, they must of necessity be capable 
of recognising the distinction between a plane and a spherical sur- 
face ; but a sphere has diametral as well as surface dimensions. With 
the recognition of this would necessarily have come the recognition 
of a third dimension—thickness as well as the length and breadth they 
had before recognised. 

The next idea suggested by the mathematicians of impossible and 
imaginary relations is, if possible, still more outré. ‘“ Let us modify 
our notion of distance,” says the geometrician of the imaginary. (In 
other words, let us modify our notion of the fundamental conception 
of measurement, in order to see what we may conceive if we begin 
by imagining the inconceivable.) We measure distances by some 
very short measure—?.ec. a measure very short indeed compared with 
the distances to be measured—a foot, for instance, to measure hun- 
dreds of miles, or a yard to measure millions. ‘Then we imagine 
that the rule or measure we take about with us, instead of behaving 
like a respectable footrule, changes in length in different parts of the 
universe we live in. The only rule the. rule obeys is, we are to 
suppose, that in any the same part of our universe the rule’s length 
is always the same, so that if we only knew where we were we should 
know what the rule’s length was, but otherwise not. Moreover we 
are supposed not to know, but to imagine in the innocence of our 
hearts, that our rule is the same in length wherever we may be. 
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Of course, thus far, no supposition has been made which is in- 
consistent with possibilities. A footrule of a given substance does 
change in length when taken to places of different temperature, and 
if we imagine (which is quite conceivable) that the temperature is 
constant at particular points in the universe, the rule would be always 
of the same length when brought to any given place, though of a 
different (but, also known) length when brought to some other place. 

Now in such a state of things as this, we might measure a given 
distance as confidently with a varying footrule as with an unvarying 
one, for we should never find out any mistakes we might make, 
seeing that at every remeasurement the same variations in the rule’s 
length would take place, so that the result would always be the 
same, and we should never detect our error. Distances so deter- 
mined would not be the real distances, as (in our simplicity) we esti- 
mate distances—that is, by the number of times they contain a 
measure of given and unvarying length. Or, as Professor Cayley 
remarks, we may arrive at a similar result through a rather different 
conception. Ifthe rate of progress from a given point in a given 
direction be conceived as depending only on the configuration of the 
ground, and the distance along a given path, between any two points 
on the path, be measured by the time required for traversing it, then 
the distance would in this case, as in the last, have a determinate 
value. But it would not be the actual distance, but the distance 
estimated in a way quite unlike our ordinary conception of distance. 

So far all is reasonable enough. The conceptions about the 
measurement of distance are no more inconsistent with reason than 
the supposition that if we had a rule really only 11 inches long which 
we supposed to be a true one-foot rule, we should find all our 
- measurements made with it consistent and congruous, though in 
reality all our estimated distances would be incorrect. What follows, 
however, is as inconsistent with reason as it would be to imagine 
that we could at the same time know the short rule to be one inch 
less than a foot and conceive measurements made with it as a one- 
foot rule to be exact, as well as congruous infer se. 

For the professor of imaginary geometry goes on to conceive the 
possibility that in a universe where actual footrules varied systemati- 
cally in length, or the actual measurements of distance were for other 
reasons systematically incorrect (though congruous), the ideas of 
beings inhabiting such space would be as inexact as those ever-vary- 
. ing footrules. He imagines the inhabitants of such space conceiving 
of their space as we conceive of the space we live in, which is of 
course right enough ; and also quite rightly he points out that as to 
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portions or parts of their space they would have erroneous notions ; 
but he treats these erroneous views as though they actually changed 
the distances, as well ag the estimate of such distances. ‘To con- 
ceive that a man who has found 12 rule lengths in a given distance 
would suppose the distance to be 12 feet if he thought his rule a 
foot-rule is manifestly right ; to assert also that if the rule was but 
11 inches long the distance would in reality be but 11 feet is also 
right ; but to speak of this erroneously measured distance as though 
its character as a distance differed in some way from that of any 
correctly measured distance, is to suggest a sheer absurdity, Yet 
this is precisely the sort of mistake into which the followers of imagi- 
nary geometries insist on falling. 

Suppose, they say, that as the rule moves away from a fixed central 
point of the plane it becomes shorter and shorter, and that this 
shortening takes place with sufficient rapidity to make distances 
which are really finite seem infinite, because the rule becomes 
infinitely shortened, and seems therefore to be contained an infinite 
number of times in distances really finite. If this happens within a 
finite distance from the centre, then around that centre there will be 
a finite space such that, as distances are assumed to be measured, 
the boundary will seem to be at an infinite distance from the centre. 
It will be impossible by any number of applications of the rule to 
get beyond that ‘boundary. Or if you take the time method of 
measuring distances, then you are to suppose that as the distance from 
the centre increases the time occupied in traversing a given real 
distance becomes greater and greater until at a certain finite distance 
from the centre it. becomes infinite. Then, in like manner, it 
becomes impossible, by any application of your time measure, or in 
other words in any amount of time, to get beyond that finite distance 
from the centre. The region around will in either case be an 
unknown region to which you cannot attain, for in one case as you 
near the boundary you seem to be traversing infinite distances when, 
in reality, only traversing finite ones ; and in the other you seem to be 
an infinite time traversing certain distances when, as a matter of fact, 
the distances seeming to require infinite times for passing them, are 
finite. 

When we either apply such fancies as these, or others not less 
inconsistent with our innate conceptions, to space relations, we are 
naturally led to a geometry unlike that dealt with by common-sense 
geometricians. We may call the geometry to which we are thus led 
non-Euclidean, and it may please the fanciful to find in the cumbrous 
term something suggestive of scientific profundity. If we called 
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these imaginary relations “ dream-geometry,” we should be somewhat 
nearer the truth, for it is only m dreams that men can fancy things 
are and are not, at one and the same time. * 

The particular axiom of Euclid’s geometry by which believers in 
the imaginary find entrance into their dream region is the twelfth, 
which really implies that if two straight lines are found to be 
diverging when we examine them at any point along the length of 
each, they diverge in that direction let them be extended as far as we 
please. The axiom, indeed, really seems to relate to convergence, for 
it states in effect that if two lines are found by the application of a 
particular test to be converging in one direction they will continue to 
converge till they meet. But as an earlier axiom has already stated 
that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, it is clear the recognition 
of a point of intersection in one direction compels us to believe 
that there is no point of intersection in the other. In both axioms 
the idea underlying what is held to be obvious in the axiom is that of 
direction. It has often been suggested that each axiom, is open to 
improvement. The earlier might be replaced by the axiom that if two 
straight lines coincide in two points they coincide throughout their 
length, only it might be objected that there is a sort of “ bull” here, 
for there is in this cast but one straight line. Yet in reality shis 
is the axiom which Euclid assumes throughout his geometrical 
reasoning, many of his propositions being open to”exception if it be 
admitted that two points are insufficient to determine the position 
of a line. Indeed his first two postulates practically involve this 
axiom. Let it be granted, he says, that a straight line can be drawn 
from any one point to any other point, and that a straight line so 
drawn can be produced to any distance in the same straight line. 
Here manifestly both Euclid’s own axiom that two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space, and the more general axiom above suggested, 
are assumed as self-evident and necessary truths with regard to the 
straight line. 

As for the unfortunate twelfth axiom, it is quite true that it is a 
proposition requiring proof, not really an axiom. But, in like manner, 
the definition of parallel lines involves a theorem, namely, that there 
can be such lines as being produced indefinitely both ways will 
never meet. Here, however, it cannot be doubted that our funda- 
mental conception of the straight line enables us to accept the idea 
of parallel lines as axiomatic, and also ¢h7s, which is the essence 
of the whole matter: If two straight lines are parallel, and we 
draw through a point in one of them any straight line whatever 
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not coinciding] with it, this straight line will meet the other, and 





P ted : 
A © B will meet it on that side 
Ex P 
C D where the crossing line falls between the parallels. 





Thus let aB, cp be parallel straight lines, and through P in aB let any 
straight line be drawn, say in the direction indicated by the arrows 
E, F. Then that this thwart line must meet cp produced towards c, 
and cannot possibly meet cp produced towards D, is certainly as 
axiomatic as the statement that two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space. 

But dream-geometry starts with the assumption that this is not 
axiomatic or necessarily obvious—that within certain limits many 
straight lines might be drawn through Pp (besides aB), which would 
not meet cp produced in either direction ; or else that a line through 
P meeting cD produced towards c might also meet cD produced 
towards p, or two straight lines enclose a space, which in dream- 
geometry (but in dream-geometry only) is not impossible. 

The idea underlying all this nonsense is that within the distance 
over which we extend our survey straight lines may preserve the 
qualities which we associate with straightness, and so our geometry be 
true within the regions for which it has been constructed, but that at 
greater distances than we deal with straight lines without losing their 
straightness may converge after diverging, may return into them- 
selves, and may, in fine, play numberless pranks not recognised as 
possible in common-sense geometry. The late Professor Clifford, 
whose splendid mathematical powers were far too often wasted, as 
have been those of Helmholtz, Cayley, and other powerful mathe- 
maticians, over mere dream-geometry, went so far as to say that 
two points diverging from where he stood before his audience at the 
Royal Institution, though seeming within the distances we deal with 
to increase indefinitely their distance apart, might eventually meet 
again, either at a point very far from that whence they set out, or at 
that very point itself. Now here is a conception which a common- 
sense, clear mind can deal with as effectively as the best mathe- 
matical mind the world has yet produced. What is our idea of two 
lines diverging in a straight line from a point? Certainly this, that 
throughout their movement, whether continued for a few seconds or 
for a million years, or for infinity of time, each is moving directly 
from the other, never inclining by the least conceivable angle from 
the direction which takes it exactly from the position occupied at the 
moment by the other. This being so, is it or is it not absurd to 
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speak of the possibility that these two points can ever meet? seeing 
that if they met they must, long before the time of meeting, have been 
travelling in such a way as to be approaching each other. Can any 
mind conceive, nay, can we even conceive any mind out of Bedlam 
conceiving, the approach and final meeting of two points as resulting 
from their continual divergence, guided throughout by their momen- 
tary positions, let them be where they may ? 

But it may be answered that ‘the new geometry would in this 
case regard the two points as diverging along certain tracks possessing 
the quality of straightness for non-Euclidean space but really re- 
entering into each other, or converging so as to intersect somewhere 
or other. But this is to adopt the idea of a straight line and to give 
up the idea of a straight line at one and the same moment. We 
define a straight line as that which lies evenly between its extreme 
points ; and as the straight line can be produced to any distance in 
the same straight line, the extreme points may be any whatever. 
Can one at the same time accept the idea of a straight line as lying 
evenly between its extreme points, and also as re-entering into or 
intersecting itself ? 

We find just the same absurdity (as well as mere inconceivability) 
in the idea of a fourth dimension in space. It is idle to talk of 
creatures having only length, and what such inconceivable creatures 
would think of breadth ; idle to talk of creatures having only length 
and breadth and what such unimaginable creatures would think of our 
comfortably triple dimensions of length, breadth, and thickness. No 
one can imagine such creatures as actually existent beings. No one 
can imagine a “ body” having fewer dimensions than three. But if 
one for a moment c.puld imagine such beings, one might very readily 
admit that their ideas about geometry would be as infinitely thin and 
shallow as they themselves were infinitely flat and tenuous. But 
turning to the three dimensions which we recognise, and cannot but 
recognise, in every definite fortion_of space, whether occupied by 
material body or not, it is as impossible to conceive of a fourth or 
higher dimension as it is to conceive of a body having but one 
or two dimensions. Take any straight line whatever in which or 
parallel to which to measure length, and intersecting it take any straight 
line square to it along which to measure breadth ; then you have a 
plane in which or parallel to which you measure length and breadth. 
Conceive this plane extended indefinitely, preserving its perfect plane- 
ness. Now is it possible to conceive of a point anywhere whatever 
which shall not be either in this plane or on one side or the other of 
it? The distance of any point from the plane, which may be any 
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whatever between infinity and nothing, corresponds to the third 
dimension which completes our conception of space, Ifa point can 
be conceived which is not perfectly determinable by its distance 
from a definite point in that infinitely extended plane, then there 
may be a fourth dimension in space. But to conceive the existence 
of such a point we must imagine a point to be somewhere neither in 
the plane nor on either side of it. One might as reasonably speak 
of a number which was neither equal to some given number nor 
greater than it nor less than it. 

Professor Cayley is good enough to explain that the first step is the 
only difficulty, and that granting a fourth dimension we may assume 
as many dimensions as we please. It is so, and consequently outside 
dream-geometry we can assume no more than three dimensions in 
space. The only argument that has ever been adduced in favour of 
the geometrical existence of fourth, fifth, and higher dimensions still, 
is that equations with one unknown may be conveniently regarded 
as relating to lengths, equations with two unknowns as relating to 
surfaces, and equations with three unknowns as relating to volumes ; 
so that if, without departing from space as actually known and con- 
ceivable, we might similarly interpret equations with four, five, or 
more unknowns, it would be convenient and pleasant. But it would 
be as reasonable to argue that as a distance traversed may be con- 
veniently measured by the time taken in traversing it, it would be 
convenient to find—in one and the same series of equations—a cor- 
responding way of representing a surface or a volume by time inter- 
vals. Thus, if in a certain problem relating to the uniform motion 
of a heavenly body we conveniently represent miles by minutes, 
might we not conveniently in the same investigation represent square 
miles by square minutes ; and if common-sense folk say that we 
cannot conceive square minutes, why should we not reply that though 
they cannot, yet they show their want of mathematical adaptiveness 
in failing to see that as minutes conveniently represent miles, square 
miles which certainly exist must have their correlatives in square 
minutes, which one of these days we may learn to understand? 

Nay, may we not in this way fairly parody Professor Clifford’s 
remark that in non-infinite space of four dimensions, reéntering into 
itself and otherwise inconceivably comporting itself, he could find 
relief from the oppressive vastness of limitless space? Time also is 
presented to common minds as infinite. But may it not be infinite 
because we with our finite ways of thinking know at present only 
of time progressing in one direction? May we not conceive of time 
as having more dimensions than one ; not mere length but breadth 
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also, and mayhap even thickness, and, added to that, density also ? 
The difficulty is only in the first step. Ifonce we admit the idea of 
time going on in more directions than one, extending sideways as 
well as forwards, we have at once the conception of time of two 
dimensions, we may compare squared time to surfaces, we can picture 
time when extended indefinitely in what we suppose to be the same 
direction reentering into itself and so find relief from the oppressive 
vastness of endless time. All this, I grant, is nonsense, sheer utter 
time-wasting absurdity. It all the better symbolises the nonsense 
which mathematicians of masculine mind reject, the non-Euclidean 
geometry, quadri-dimensional space, and like absurdities, by which 
a false idea of profundity is suggested, but which are in reality vain, 
idle, time-wasting dreams. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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HISTORY IN LITTLE. 


: Part I. 
HE thriving Piedmontese town of Biella, for all that it is called 
the Manchester of Italy, is very little known by the English. 
It is out of the highway to any of the favourite passes and summer 
camping-grounds—and we all know with what sheep-like fidelity each 
traveller follows on the tracks of his predecessors ; it has neither 
famous pictures nor ancient monuments to attract artists and virtuosi ; 
and the country round about is only beautiful, without being wildly 
exciting for savage grandeur or dreamily poetic for luscious beauty. 
Its mountains fall below the line of eternal snow, and are therefore 
not equal to those of Switzerland and the Tyrol ; its vegetation has 
no tropical suggestions in its flush of bloom, its breadth of growth, 
and thus is not comparable to that of Sicily and the South. Yet for 
all its want of special claims—its artistic lack and architectural in- 
significance, as well as the more home-like quality of its scenery— 
Biella deserves to be better known than it is ; and though its prosaic 
industry and unromantic manufactures form its chief claim to present 
consideration, its past history is as stirring as that of more celebrated 
places. That history indeed, is a sample in little—a page in “ pica” 
where others were printed in capitals—of what went on everywhére 
in Italy during those dark days when the Roman civilization had 
died out and the Renaissance had yet to come; when the rival 
tyrannies of Pope and Emperor fought over the prostrate bodies of 
the people, and trampled law and freedom, together with humanity, 
into the dust ; when the rude, rough races of the North poured over 
the hills to sack the cities and devastate the plains; when the 
crowned Church of Christ systematically violated every Christian 
virtue, and was but another name for rapine, murder, lust, and greed; 
while those who, like Arnold of Brescia, sought by independent 
means to bring men to holier living and higher faith were treated as 
criminals and burnt at the stake as heretics ; when freedom of thought 
was the unforgiven sin, and the first dawning of scientific truth was 
as the red light thrown from the mouth of hell. If we read a record 
of life as transacted at Biella and the country round about, before 
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society was settled or law had become strong enough to control 
despotism and ensure freedom, we can better realise the sufferings 
which men had to endure in those days, when the strong fought 
together and the weak were the victims whichever side might win, 
and when the rights of man were far less respected than are now the 
rights of animals. 

At the head of the wide plain which stretches away to infinity like 
the sea, where Milan, Turin, Vercelli, Novara are the anchored ships, 
and the faint outlines of the Apennines rising between Genoa and 
Bologna are the curves of distant waves, rises the bold range of the 
Italian Alps. And close under their shadow stands the town of 
which so few among us know the name and fewer still the merit. Yet 
the date of Biella is so old as to be lost in the vague obscurity of 
myth. For what is it but myth to say that it was originally built by 
Tarquin Priscus 155 years only after Romulus and Remus had 
founded Rome ?. Tradition has long arms, and surely they have 
overreached the truth in this! This same long-armed tradition also 
makes St. Peter to have preached in Vercelli, and St. Eusebius to 
have been the first Bishop of Biella, as well as the importer of that 
famous statue of the Black Madonna, carved by St. Luke, which for 
fourteen centuries and over has wrought miracles at and drawn wor- 
shippers to the Santuario of Oropa. An ancient Christian inscription 
however, which was found in 1872 under the foundations of the old 
Church of San Stefano, is placed by the learned in the second half 
of the sixth century. It shows that a priest named Albinus died and 
was buried there—proving by implication that in those early days 
Biella both existed and possessed a church and government of her own. 

Charlemagne was said to have received here both the Persian 
and African ambassadors ; but this again is a fond fancy of the more 
patriotic historians, and is denied by the exacter sort. The most 
ancient written document whereby begins the authentic history ot 
Biella is one dated July ro, 826, and still preserved among the 
State archives of Parma. In this deed the Emperors Louis le 
Debonnaire (called by the Italian historian Ludovico Pio) and his 
son Lothair give to Count Bosone a certain manso, or property, 
which they possess in the corte (manor?) of Biella ; that is to say, a 
manor with a town-house and a country-house, with fields, woods, 
cottages, men and maid-servants, vineyards, meadows, waters and 
watercourses, mills, movable and immovable goods, and all the 
- active and passive service connected therewith. This gift was in 
return for a like donation made to them by the Count of all the rights 
and privileges connected with eight mansi belonging to a certain 
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Villa Becchi, of which no one knows more now than the name as 
given in the deed. One thing only is sure—that the men and maid- 
servants (servi, ancel/e) went with the fields and the woods like the 
cattle in the one, and the birds in the other. 

In 882, Ludwig, of Germany, who had been consecrated Bishop 
of Vercelli by Pope John VIII., became possessed, by Papal decree, 
of all the fair property belonging to the Church at Biella; which 
assignment seems to have been the beginning of the long years of 
tyrannous domination established by the larger city over the smaller. 
This Bishop lost the favour of the Emperor because of certain 
familiarities said to have taken place between him and the Empress 
Richilde. But he managed to prove his innocence and to be rein- 
stated in his old place, when Berengario, Duke of Friuli, attacked him 
in his palace for reasons of private vengeance, and carried off a goodly 
spoil of ecclesiastical treasure as well as much private property 
belonging to unoffending citizens. In 887, the Hungarians came in 
force over the mountains; invaded the country; took Vercelli ; 
slaughtered clergy and laity alike ; and were altogether so ferocious as 
to make people believe that the end of the world was at hand, and 
that these fierce, bearded barbarians were the Scriptural Gog and 
Magog who were sent to exterminate all before them. The Bishop, 
flying with such treasure as Berengario had left and the faithful had 

,teplaced, fell into the hands of these invaders, who first took all that 
he had and then put him to a cruel death. 

In 945, the then Emperors, Ugo and Lothair, at the instance of 
Berengario made a donation to the Church of Vercelli of the rivers 
Cervo, Elva, and Sesia, from Biella to the Chapel of San Colombano ; 
and river rights were then as important as those over the land. 
Whether the people through whose lands these rivers ran liked the 
transfer or not was out of the account. In those days men and 
women were bought and sold like grain or wool, and they had no 
more right of remonstrance than had the negroes of the Southern 
States. The Lord of the Manor was lord of all else ; and absolute sub- 
mission was not only the chief Christian virtue, but was also the prime 
political necessity for those who would live out their appointed time. 

In the stirring action of the next two turbulent centuries Biella 
seems to have had but little share. She had nothing to say to the 
quarrels between Hildebrand and Henry IV. ; and among the foes 
and friends who witnessed that disastrous humiliation of the Crown 
to the Tiara in the snowy court at Canossa, she sent none to watch 
and grieve with the one, to exult in insolent triumph with the other. 
“ Hereticorum caput,” as Henry was called in the Papal Bull, 
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which excommunicated him in 1102, Biella would naturally have 
taken the side against him ; for she was a notoriously faithful adherent 
of the Church which oppressed her—licking the hand that struck her 
with lamentable docility. Nor in the Wars of Investitures has she 
any record of help given either to the Crown or the Church ; nor, 
again, when every city in Northern Italy had a carroceo after the 
pattern of Heribert’s of Milan—a kind of political ark which was the 
symbol of liberty and citizenship—do we find one among the treasures 
of her freemen. In those days she eschewed all political action when 
not forced to the front by her superiors—specially by that tyrannical 
Vercelli under whose yoke she suffered. But it was a strange bit of 
contradiction that Biella, oppressed by the Church party as. she was, 
should have been Guelf to the backbone, while Vercelli, whose 
supremacy was based on her ecclesiastical domination, was notably 
Ghibelline. 

But Vercelli seems to have been one of those lucky ones who are 
able to make the best of two worlds at a time, and to have a safe 
seat on a couple of stools. Endowed by the Church, she was also 
protected by the Crown, Frederic Barbarossa, to show his gratitude 
to Uguccione, Bishop of Vercelli, for having voted for him in the 
Diet of Frankfort, when the question was of his succession to the 
Crown of Italy, by a deed dated October 17, 1152, confirmed to the 
Church of St. Eusebius in Vercelli all the possessions already held, 
including “ Biella, with its appurtenances.” What a state of things 
it was when each turn in the political kaleidoscope endangered 
present possessions and necessitated fresh settlements everywhere ! 

Bishop Uguccione seems to have been a good friend to this 
pretty and reluctant vassal. ‘ Wishing to make the delightful site 
of Biella in every way more worthy, he caused houses and palaces to 
be built ; and to the end that the inhabitants should be increased, 
he granted certain privileges and rights of exemption to those who 
built their own dwellings.” Though in the tenth century the 
Biellese had built their own castle close to the Church of San Stefano 
—for a castle or stronghold was as necessary in those days, as pro- 
tection against continual violence, as is now a street door against 
burglars—he, the Bishop, built another on the Piazza. And again, 
eight years after, he once more invited the Biellese to build their 
own houses here on the Piano, the most ancient part of the town 
standing at a considerable elevation; giving them possession by 
placing in their hands the staff he held in his own as his symbol of 
power and authority, provided they would swear fidelity to him as 
his vassals, and also swear to live here on the height, They might, 
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however, dispose of their houses and the land annexed, on condition 
that their successors, by purchase or inheritance, should also live on 
the Piano and be faithful vassals of the Bishop. Again, they were 
to defend not only the Bishop himself in his day of need, but also 
his friends, and they were to make war against his enemies. In 
return he promised not to appoint a castellan against their consent. 
It was not only for the sake of Biella herself that Bishop Uguccione 
did so much to make her prosperous, but also for the sake of the 
“ Sacred Mountain of Oropa, most celebrated for its miraculous 
image of the Most Blessed Virgin, so that she should be visited and 
honoured by a greater concourse of people.” Uguccione died in 
1170, just fifteen years after one of the noblest men of Italian history, 
Arnold of Brescia, was burnt alive before the gate of St. Angelo in 
Rome, by the order of Pope Adrian IV., our own Nicholas Break- 
spere, the first and last Englishman who has ever worn the tiara. 
Before Uguccione died, he had ample cause to ask himself the ques- 
tion whether his vote which helped to give Barbarossa the crown 
had been for the good of the country or not. When Tortona was 
burnt, and Milan was razed to the ground, even a bishop might be 
supposed to have so much patriotism as would make him feel more 
for his own people who were slain than for the army of foreigners 
which slew them. 

At one moment (1208) Biella seems to have broken away from 
- Vercelli in one of those spasmodic struggles after autonomy, which 
were rather to have the right of oppression than to gain and give 
true freedom. But her chains were re-riveted, and she was the 
temporal as well as the ecclesiastical fief of her old padrona until 
1225. ‘Then, profiting by the absence of Frederic II.—who had just 
married Yolande de Lusignan, before sailing, two years later, from 
our old friend Otranto, to fight for the Holy Land, that he might be 
absolved by Pope Gregory IX., whom he had offended by so many 
acts of high-handed disobedience—Biella defied the Vercellese Bishop; 
appointed her own municipal ccuncil ; consolidated her own laws ; 
and faced her own private foes. For inthis “ history in little "— 
this Peter-Pindar-like scale ad infinitum—her own natural vassals 
had revolted against her ; as, for example, that small hamiet of 
Salussola, against which she made a decree that it was unlawful for 
any Biellese to have dealings with a Salussolese. 

In 1230 Frederic, by Manfredo Lancio, his Vicar Imperial in 
Lombardy, twice summoned the men of Biella, Andorno, Chiavazza, 
Pollone, and Pettinengo—these four last even now such mere 
villages ! —to join his army lying before Alessandria under pain of a 
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fine of a hundred silver marks. But Biella, Papal and Guelf, as we 
have seen, for all that her padrona was Imperialist and Ghibelline, 
sent neither men nor money, and put herself under the protection of 
the Pope, who had declared himself the head of the Lega Lombardia— 
not for sympathy with the civil liberties of which the League con- 
tained the germ as the acorn contains the future oak, but because it 
was a league against the Emperor. This Pope who had excom- 
municated Frederic as “ impious and miscreant, promoter of rebellion 
against the Holy See, enemy of the clergy, persecutor of the mendi- 
cant orders, usurper of episcopal rights, and occupier of lands and 
States belonging to the Church,” released the Biellese from their 
allegiance ; upheld them in their resistance ; and laid under ban every 
place where Frederic might find himself, and every one with whom 
he might have dealings. All the same, Biella had her walls and 
stronghold dismantled by the Imperialists, who did not much care 
for the Papal Bull, “ vox et preeterea nihil,” as it was when unbacked 
by material force. But she chose rather to suffer this damage than 
to join the party which was abhorrent to her ; and in any case she 
would have suffered. If she had joined with Frederic she would 
have come in for her share of those curses which the Pope rolled 
out on Maundy Thursday, immediately after he had made an end 
of blessing the people—those curses which forbade any one to kiss, 
feed, talk to, succour, join with while living, or pray for when dead, 
those miserable ones against whom they were hurled. Delivered 
with such awful pomp and circumstance—the Cardinals, Archbishops, 
and Bishops, dressed in their grandest vestments, surrounding the 
Pope and holding lighted tapers in their hands, which tapers they 
flung on the ground, stamping out the light with their feet, as the light 
of grace and forgiveness was quenched for those doomed souls—the 
bells ringing strangely, “their tolling a thing of great terror,” as they 
pealed “inordinately and in detestationem” of the accursed—how 
can we wonder if the simple and believing ignorant people shrank 
from that which both foreshadowed and ensured eternal doom, and 
chose rather temporal disaster than everlasting torments? And how 
could Biella, pious and ecclesiastical, take the side of one whose 
repute for unsoundness was so terribly strong as was Frederic’s? 
For was he not said to have written a book, “ De Tribus Impostori- 
bus: Moses, Jesus, Mahomet” ?—which book, though no one had 
ever seen it, was none the less an undoubted fact that no one dreamed 
of denying. All this, then, was reason enough why Biella should 
not join the party of one who, infidel and accursed in his own person, 
governed the land by the hands of one of the most cruel, tyrannous, 
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and bloodthirsty of men—that all too famous Ezzelino, who “knew 
neither pity, virtue, nor remorse.” In any way it was loss; but it 
was better to have loss with a good conscience than with a bad one. 
Vercelli, on the contrary, sided with the Emperor ; and in 1237 Pope 
Gregory IX. excommunicated the commune because it had entered 
the territory of the Bishop, had occupied the Towers of Andorno and 
Chiavazza, had besieged the castle of Biella, made prisoners of not a few 
subjects of the Church, and forced them to swear fidelity to it rather 
than to the Bishop. Other high-handed things did the recalcitrant 
commune of Vercelli; as when it took possession of the vineyards, 
fields, woods, chestnut groves, &c., belonging to certain citizens 
deceased—things with which it had nothing to do. But it was only 
for its defiance of the Church that it was excommunicated, not for 
its wrong-doing to these unconsidered Citizens, the natural heirs ot 
those deceased proprietors. 

Sometimes the Church turned its thunders against itself, as 
when, on January 12, 1245, it excommunicated with bell, book, and 
candle the Torinese Canons who had refused to accept as their 
bishop Arborio, Abbot of the monastery of San Gannaro. This was 
done at the hands of the Biellese Archdeacon Artaldo. 

In 1243 the Church, thinking it wiser policy to conciliate and bribe, 
rather than fight and excommunicate, the Ghibelline commune of Ver- 
celli, and unmindful of the gratitude owing to her faithful Biellese, sold 
to the former all the lands and territorial rights lying between the Po, 
the Cervo, the Doria, and the Sesia ; on condition of a goodly sum 
of money paid first of all as the initial plank, and the oath of fidelity 
as the clincher. To this sale the Bishop Martino Avogadro di 
Quaregna, who as Canon of Vercelli had approved, now as Bishop 
opposed all his force ; doing his best to prevent the assumption of 
civic rights by the Vercellese commune over Biella, as being so 
much taken from the ecclesiastical predominance. He was still 
more opposed, and with him the Biellese, when the commune turned 
- back to its ancient ways, and made common cause with Frederic— 
to be again excommunicated. Then the commune and Biella came to 
open war, and the country was devastated while the two factions fought 
here, on the plains and in the villages, as they fought in Florence and 
Rome—there on a large scale, here on a small ; with the family of 
the Avogadri for the Guelf or Neri, and that of the Tizzoni for the 
Ghibelline or Bianchi. But there was no story here as at Florence, 
when (1215) Sismondi tells us: “ A Guelf noble of the upper Vale of 
Arno, named Buondelmonte, who had been made citizen of Florence, 
demanded in marriage a young person of the Ghibelline house of 
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Amedei, and was accepted. While the nuptials were in preparation, 
a noble lady of the family Donati stopped Buondelmonte as he 
passed the door, and bringing him into the room where her women 
were at work, raised the veil of her daughter, whose beauty was 
exquisite. ‘ Here,’ she said, ‘ is the wife I reserved for thee. Like thee 
she is Guelf ; while thou takest one from the enemies of thy 
Church.’ Buondelmonte, dazzled and enamoured, instantly accepted 
the proffered hand. ‘The Amedei looked upon his inconstancy 
as a deep affront. All the noble Ghibelline families of Florence, 
about-twenty-four in number, met and agreed that he should atone 
with’ his life for the‘ offence. Buondelmonte was attacked on the 
morning of Easter Sunday, just as he had passed the Ponte Vecchio 
on horseback, and killed at the foot of the statue of Mars which 
stood there. Forty-two families of the Guelf party met and swore to 
avenge him ; and blood did indeed atone for blood. Every day 
some new ‘murder, some new battle, alarmed: Florence during the 
space of thirty-three years. These two parties stood: opposed toreach 
other within the walls of the same city ; and, although often recon- 
ciled, every little accident renewed Gate animosity, and 3 — 
flew to arms to: avenge ancient wrongs.” 

I am afraid this anecdote has been dragged in a little too 
arbitrarily ; but it is so graphic and dramatic, and gives such a good 
sketch of the state of society of the time, that I thought it worth 
making room for ; though I could hang it on my own slender thread 
only by a very far-fetched kind of hook. 

The Vercellese Bishop Ajmone did his best to make peace be- 
tween his local Guelfs and Ghibellines, taking part with neither, and 
seeking to be all things to all men on either side. But, thinking 
that discretion was sometimes the better form of valour, he suddenly 
took to flight, and sheltered himself in the castle of Biella, as Ottone 
Visconti, Archbishop of Milan, had sheltered himself not so long before. 
The Biellese received Ajmone, as they had received Ottone Visconti, 
with gratitude, joy, respect, hospitality ; in return for which the - 
Vercellese Bishop imposed on them the most enormous taxes to aid 
the Guelf party which he was gathering in from all sides. Good 
Guelf as she was, Biella kicked against this very sharp and painful 
prick, and appealed to her old guest Ottone, the fugitive Arch- 
bishop whom she had received with respect, entertained with 
hospitality, and kept in safety during his time of trial. And on this 
appeal, Ottone had gratitude enough to absolve the Biellese from 
their allegiance to the Bishop in the matter of paying these new and 
heavy imports. Whereupon Ajmone removed them, and Biella 
breathed freely. 
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Meanwhile Beatrice of Anjou led thirty thousand men into 
Lombardy (1265, the year of Dante’s birth), and the next year her 
husband Charles defeated Manfred at Benevento, receiving as the 
price of his victory the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, for which he 
had come. The power of the Guelfs was now established throughout 
Italy, and every effort was made to destroy, to the last vestige, both 
national independence and political freedom. A check was given to 
this terrible power however, when, twelve years later, the stout . 
Archbishop Ottone defeated Napoleone della Torre, that chief of the 
Republic of Milan, who was as contemptuous of his Guelf supporters 
as he was of his Ghibelline adversaries; and cruelly confined him 
and five of his kinsmen in three iron cages as a practical commentary 
on the difference there was between the Church which slew and the 
Court who slaughtered—the Christianity of priests and the philan- 
thropy of knights. Still more was done when brave Palermo (1282) 
reconquered for herself and the whole island the freedom which had 
been trafficked away between the high contracting authorities, by that 
supreme blow struck at the invader known in history as the Sicilian 
Vespers. 

In 1304 Biella is once more mixed up with the current life of the 
time ; for in this year Fra Dolcino appeared on the mountains above 
Valsesia. ‘This arch-heretic to some, to others a second Arnold of 
Brescia, was a man at once to pity, to admire, to condemn. There 
is no doubt of his ferocities up there among the mountains, whether on 
the Rock of the Bare Wall of the Valnera range, or in the Ca’ or Tana 
del Diavolo on Monte Zerbino (now Monte San Bernardo), above 
Mosso ; but also there is as little doubt of his sincerity and zeal. He 
took up and continued the work of Gherardo Sagarelli, that half- 
witted preacher of religious liberty and practical holiness who for his 
logical Christianity was burnt alive in Parma in 1300, and who, they 
said, twice extinguished the flames by crying out : “ Help, Asmodeus !” 
There would have been no end to the farce had not the Inquisitor 
bethought him of bringing the “ body of Jesus Christ” under his cloak ; 
whereby, when exhibited, the demons were reduced to impotence, and 
Gherardo Sagarelli and his companions were burnt comfortably and 
without further hindrance. 

Dolcino was a native of Piedmont, coming from a small village 
near Novara. He was educated for a priest, but he committed a 
small theft when a young man, and ran away from his master and 
teacher either in shame or in fear, or both. Afterwards he turned 
up as an independent reformer, preaching holiness, without that 
licence of Church which was given to St. Francis of Assisi and St. 
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Dominic of Spain. Being thus without licence he was as one of 
those thieves and robbers who seek to enter the vineyard by the wall 
and not by the gate, and was therefore laid hold of as one to be 
condemned, not rewarded—repressed, not encouraged. His personal 
companion was the beautiful Margaret of Trent ; his best and bravest 
adherent the nobly born Longino dei Cattenei ; his disciples were 
the poor who suffered from the tyranny of the Church, the earnest 
who sought more spiritualised food than that given by the grass 
anthropomorphism of Catholic Christianity, and the mystical who 
believed, as he taught, that he, Fra Dolcino, was their living Paraclete, 
and that, having already lived under the reign of the Father in 
Judaism, the Son in Catholicism, they were now to pass under the 
dominion of the Holy Spirit as represented by himself, where 
there would be less form and more truth, less dogmatism and more 
freedom. 

When Fra Dolcino and his followers were encamped on the 
mountains above Mosso, the Bishop of Vercelli was one Rainieri di 
Pezzana degli Avogadri, a heretic-hunter by profession, as Matthew 
Hopkins was afterwards a witch-finder ; and the Bishop of Novara 
was Uguccione de’ Borromei, as cruel as bishops were in those days, 
when spiritual domination and territorial rights went together, and 
a breath of free thought endangered more than the safe holding of 
dogma. It is impossible to give the story of Fra Dolcino in extenso. 
Suffice it to say that, after horrible sufferings endured, and as horrible 
cruelties inflicted, the poor gaunt, half-blind, half-starved Apostles 
had to yield to superior numbers on a certain Holy Thursday (March 
23, 1307), when the Church army came up to them, captured those 
who had not been already burnt or cut to pieces, and finally caught, 
hidden in a cave, Fra Dolcino himself, with Margaret of Trent and 
Longino dei Cattenei. These three were reserved for the full rigours 
of the law as made in those days of inhumanity and revenge. Any- 
thing more terrible than the executions of these wretched creatures 
cannot be imagined. They were amongst the most horrible of a 
horrible time. On the first of the beautiful June month of flowers 
. the fires were lighted in the Arena Cervi at Vercelli and at Biella. Fra 
Dolcino and Margaret were to be burnt at the former ; Longino at 
the latter. Margaret was the first to suffer; and the fire was slack 
and slow. The man whom she had loved, and for whom she had 
sacrificed her all and was now to suffer, was placed where she could 
see him and he her. During all her agony, his loud clear voice 
exhorted her to be brave and flinch not—to look at him and to 
remember. And the beautiful woman of his love proved her 
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worthiness of that love by the constancy with which she bore her 
sufferings and met her death. She neither winced nor cried out. 
She remembered as he exhorted—remembered her faith in him and 
his love for her; and so passed to her doom as a heroine and a 
martyr. 

Then Fra Dolcino was seated in a high car and paraded about 
Vercelli ; tortured with red-hot pincers, which tore the flesh from 
his naked body bit by bit and member by member, till the bones 
were laid bare, and he was but the semblance of a man when they 
came back to the fire where Margaret’s ashes were still burning. 
But he too never once flinched, never once cried out during all this 
time of infernal torture. The man who had taught the coming of 
the Holy Ghost, and who had loved Margaret of Trent, had nothing 
to ask of his fellow-men. Constant to the last, his spirit un- 
broken, his faith unshattered, he was cast contemptuously into the 
flames which represented to his executioners those eternal fires in 
which his soul was to be for ever tortured. At the same time and 
hour Longino was burnt alive at Biella, after suffering similar 
tortures. In this way Holy Mother Church purged herself of 
inconvenient fanatics and vindicated her claim to be considered the 
only recognised road to the vineyard. 

In the year 1321, the year when Dante died, Holy Mother 
Church made herself busy over a vast conspiracy which she said she 
had discovered among the Jews and lepers—a strange combination, by 
the way—to poison all the springs and wells of the country. It did 
not touch the heart of the matter that the springs and wells were not 
poisoned, and that not a rag of evidence supported the accusation. 
Thousands paid the forfeit of their lives for the report; and the Esther 
Solomossys and Moritz Scharfs of the time were as many as there 
were likely pegs on which to hang an accusation and perjurers to do 
the hanging thereof. 

The Tizzoni and Avogadri still always fighting, the Vercellese 
Bishop, Uberto, did his best to reconcile them and force them to 
give the kiss of peace. He succeeded for the moment ; but it was a 
peace that had as little honour as it had stability, and the old 
quarrels broke out afresh. The Bishop, suffering the proverbial fate 
of those who put their hands between the bark and the tree, was 
beleaguered in his castle, taken prisoner, and shut up in one room. 
But one night he managed to make his guards drunk ; when he passed 
through them safely and escaped to Biella. Faithful Biella, never 
weary of her devotion to the spiritual power, received the fugitive 
with honour and levied an army to defend him, keeping him in 
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safety till his death in 1328. The next Bishop, Leonardo della 
Torre, also kept himself safe at Biella—Vercelli, his natural habitat 
and the see to which he belonged, being less faithful than her vassal. 
The Tizzoni were masters of the situation, and the Avogadri, 
entrenched in their castles, had enough to do to hold their own 
without taking on themselves the extra work of defending an 
obnoxious prelate. Elsewhere, however, the Ghibelline party was 
failing. The great captain, Castruccio, had died after the taking of 
Pisa and Pistoja ; the still greater captain and leader, Can’ Grande 
della Scala, the splendid master of Verona, died the next year after 
the conquest of Treviso ; Galeazzo Visconti was also dead. So 
that the Ghibelline cause looked pale and wan in the larger towns, 
though here, in these small places under the shadow of the Alps, it 
was predominant. Then, encouraged by the disorganisation of the 
party elsewhere, certain Guelf lords in the district declared war against 
Biella on account of the Bishop, and the Vercellese joined on account 
of their own rights, which his absence both endangered and lessened ; 
After fourteen years’ hostilities a truce was ordained, which enabled 
Biella to turn her arms against little Ronco, a hamlet about three 
miles off—the men of Ronco having carried the castle of Zumaglia 
and chased away the castellan. The wonder is where all the men 
came from to do so much fighting, and how they escaped the fate 
of the Kilkenny cats. 

This d6utbreak quelled and Ronco brought back to due submission, 
Biella was flattered by the Cardinal who had to put things straight 
between her and her mistress Vercelli. The Biellese men were 
praised as dear sons of the Church, and for their many proofs of filial 
piety adjudged worthy of her parental mercy. All the same, they 
were sold by the Bishop whom they had fostered in his time of need 
—as indeed what else could they expect when it was his interest to 
make friends with Vercelli? 

There died intestate in Biella one Jacopo de Bardo, leaving three 
sisters, Alasia, Agnesa, Gioachina. After they had buried him de- 
cently these three sisters entered into possession of their dead 
brother’s estate ; but the Vicar Papiniano put in his claim, saying 
that by old right and usage the Bishop (of Vercelli) should inherit 
where one died intestate and without heirs male. The commune inter- 
vened to protect its citizens, or rather citizenesses ; but Papiniano 
carried the case to the Archbishop of Milan, and he ruled that the Ver- 


- cellese Church, by its Bishop, had,the right of inheritance. The three 


sisters were accordingly dispossessed, and history is silent as to their 
after-fate. This too is a striking example of what law and equity 
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meant in those days of ecclesiastical domination, and how the omni- 
potent Church ignored the very foundations of civil liberties. 

In 1347, the year when Cola di Rienzi held the castle of St. 
Angelo in Rome from May 20 to December 15, the plague of which 
Boccaccio wrote broke out in Florence ; and the year after it spread 
through all Italy, even touching the high-lying, healthy Alpine towns, 
where however it was far less terrible than down in the plains. But, 
worse than the plague, came a fearful famine. Snow was thick on 
the ground to the end of March, and in some places it was lying to 
the end of April. Crops were destroyed ; flocks and herds were killed ; 
men and women and children died from want in the highways and 
streets. But worse than either plague or famine was the election to 
the bishopric of Vercelli of Giovanni Fieschi in 1348. A bold, bad 
man ; turbulent, vicious, lawless, tyrannical; “ unable to vent his wrath 
against the Vercellese, because they were under the protection of the 
Visconti, who knew how to make themselves feared and their lands 
respected,” Fieschi withdrew to Biella, where he surrounded himself 
with soldiers and worked his brutal will unchecked. He quarrelled 
with the commune on a matter of inheritance, and seized the property 
in dispute without waiting for the sentence of the court. He stopped 
the communal taxes so as to weaken the civil power ; but this the Biel- 
lese would not stand, and rebelled so lustily that the Bishop with- 
drew to the castles of Masserano and Zumaglia, interdicting the 
commune and making war against it. The Archbishop of Milan, the 
ultimate local authority, sided with the Biellese ; but Fieschi cared 
as little for one as forthe other. He went on in his own brutal, high- 
handed way, now using the fleshly weapon of his soldiers, now the 
spiritual of curses and excommunications, but never conquering the 
brave little town, which withstood at times as bravely as at others she 
submitted tamely. After some years of this Fieschi drew off his 
forces from Biella, because he had come to blows with the Marchese 
di Monferrato and wanted all his strength against an enemy who 
knew how to give more than he took. After a time a treaty of peace 
was drawn up between the Bishop and the Biellese, and for a few 
years the land had rest. But the Bishop after a while broke out 
afresh, and encouraged the dependent townships to rebel against 
the little mother-city ; harassing Biella in all her works and ways 
and rights and privileges, so that, her patience being exhausted, 
she one night assembled her forces suddenly, and without warning 
seized the castle, killed the guards, and secured the person of the 
Bishop, who, with many members of his family, was straightway 
locked up in the Great Tower. He was released by a treaty favour- 
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able to the Biellese, and was sent to the castle of Masserano ; those 
of Zumaglia, Biella, and Andorno being forbidden. But his restless 
spirit was never at peace. He was for ever hatching plots and con- 
cocting wars ; and when he died “ Bishop of Bethlehem,” the world 
was the gainer by the loss of one whose title was the most scathing 
satire on his life. 

Biella, tired of all the wars waged against her, now by this bishop 
and now by that count—wearied with the miseries brought on her by 
being made the shuttlecock between the two parties which fought 
over Italy as wolves might fight over the fair body of a woman— 
finding no faith in the Church, for which she had gladly suffered so 
much and often, and no security in the most solemn oaths of priest 
or pope, put herself at last into the hands of the Green Count, 
Amedeo VII. of Savoy (1379), swearing a thirty years’ oath of fidelity 
and obedience, and a yearly tribute of two hundred golden florins, 
on condition of his protection and exemption from further tax or 
impost. In this treaty the commune was to be free to manage its own 
concerns without let or hindrance from the suzerain, always excepting 
the military services it was bound to render to, and the punishment 
of such criminals as had offended against, Savoy. These were the 
property of Savoy, and could be dealt with only by her own powers. 
The commune might choose its own podest& or mayor, but only 
from among the subjects of Savoy ; and such podest& must swear to 
obey the statutes of the sovereign. All the towns and communes 
round about, hitherto the vassals of the Church of Vercelli, were to 
be subject to the Biellese civil government, concurring in its 
expenses and obligations, and conjointly submitting to the House of 
Savoy. Also the treaty stipulated that no Biellese debtor should be 
put in prison at the instance of a member of any other commune ; 
that no compact nor agreement should hurt the reserved rights of the 
Church nor those of the commune and people. All this was sworn 
to by Biella, speaking through her headmen ; and the little places 
swore to the same, like their mistress, late the recalcitrant fief of 
Vercelli, and now tyrant on her own account over her weaker neigh- 
bours. 

Giovanni Galeazzo, however, held some lands in and about Biella, 
whence he fanned the flames of discord between the Biellese, who 
had found their account in this submission to the Green Count 
of Savoy, and some of the smaller places, which, on the contrary, 
found the conditions more onerous than profitable. Hence here in 
this narrow corner of the earth were perpetual murders, raids, reprisals, 
devastations, offences, and vendettas unending, till at last Amedio 
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and Galeazzo made a pact in Biella, and so peace was kept for a 
while. This was the “ Gian” Galeazzo who, in 1385, got the better 
of his uncle Barnabas in a manner highly characteristic of the time 
and its morality. I will give the account as I find it in Sismondi, 
which is better than making a paraphrase :— 

“ The terror in which the House of Visconti had held Florence and 
the other Italian republics began somewhat to subside. Barnabas, 
grown old, had divided the cities of his dominion amongst his 
numerous children. His brother Galeazzo had died on August 4, 
1378, and been replaced by his son, Gian Galeazzo, called Count de 
Virtus, from a county in Champagne given him by Charles V., 
whose sister he had married. Barnabas would willingly have deprived 
his nephew of his paternal inheritance, to divide it among hischildren. 
Gian Galeazzo, who had already discovered several plots directed 
against him, uttered no complaint, but shut himself up in his castle 
of Pavia, where he had fixed his residence. He doubled his guard 
and took pains to display his belief that he was surrounded by 
assassins. He affected, at the same time, the highest devotion ; he 
was always at prayers, a rosary in his hand, and surrounded with 
monks ; he talked only of pilgrimages and expiatory ceremonies. His 
uncle regarded him as pusillanimous, and unworthy of reigning. In 
the beginning of May 1385, Gian Galeazzo sent to Barnabas to say 
that he had made a vow to Our Lady of Varese, near the Lago 
Maggiore, and that he should be glad to see him on his passage. 
Barnabas agreed to meet him at a short distance from Milan, 
accompanied by his two sons. Gian Galeazzo arrived, surrounded, 
as was his custom, bya numerous guard. He affected to be alarmed 
at every sudden motion made near him. On meeting his uncle, 
however, on May 6, he hastily dismounted, and respectfully em- 
braced him, but while he held him in his arms he said in German 
to his guards, ‘Strike!’ The Germans, seizing Barnabas, disarmed 
and dragged him, with his two sons, to some distance from his 
nephew. Gian Galeazzo made several vain attempts to poison his 
uncle in the prison into which he had thrown him ; but Barnabas, 
suspicious of all the nourishment offered him, was on his guard, and 
did not sink under these repeated efforts till December 18 of the 
same year.” 

This was the ruse employed bya man “ false and pitiless ” against 
another “who had never inspired one human being with either 
esteem or affection.” 

Another of his feats was to “accuse the wife of the Lord of 
Mantua, daughter of Barnabas, and his own cousin and sister-in-law, 
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of a criminal intercourse with her husband’s secretary. He forged 
letters, by which he made her appear guilty, concealed them in her 
apartment, and afterwards pointed out where they were to be found 
to Francesco da Gonzaga, who, in a paroxysm of rage, caused her to 
be beheaded, and the secretary to be tortured and afterwards put 
to death, in 1390. It was not till after many years that he discovered 
the truth. When Galeazzo was lying ill of the plague (September 3, 
1402) there suddenly appeared in the sky a comet, ‘which the 
astrologers said predicted his death. He himself took it to mean 
the same sign, and said, “ I render thanks to God in that He has 
vouchsafed to show to the eyes of all men a sign in heaven of my 
being called.” Considering the man he was, it seems scarcely'necessary 
for the Great God of Heaven and Earth to put any celestial machinery 
in motion on the departure from the world he had so long vexed of 
such a double-dyed hypocrite and scoundfel ! 

After this worthy’s death civil war again broke out in our small 
Piedmontese dominion. Facino Cane, a famous captain of the 
time—now serving the Marchese di Monferrato, now Gian Galeazzo, 
after him his sons, and finally captain of his own private forces—took 
several towns by assault and battery, and among them Vercelli. Pietro 
Bertodano, defending Ivrea, lost his eldest son, Lodovico ; and for- 
his courage and virtue the Duke of Savoy nominated Count Albert as 
his heir. For the solid pudding of his possessions the Duke gave 
Pietro the frothy praise of a diploma setting forth his virtues and 
their award. This too was a wonderful mark of the times, both for 
the high-handedness of power on the one side, and the submission 
of servility on the other. By that diploma Pietro Bertodano was 
fully repaid all that he had suffered ; and the honour of having Count 
Albert for his heir was compensation enough for the wrong done to 
his own natural inheritors. 

E, LYNN LINTON, 


(To be concluded.) 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO MERTON ABBEY. 


HANKS to the hands of wanton spoilers and ruthless time, 
little enough is left of the once proud Abbey of Merton, 
which, standing on the banks of the clear Wandle, on the Epsom 
road, was once the scene of a meeting of the legislators of our land, 
which gave birth to the Statutes of Merton, and also to the founder 
of one of the proud colleges in the University of Oxford—the college 
which bears its name. Fifty years ago some parts of the chapel and 
other buildings were visible, but now desolation reigns here as 
complete as at Chertsey or Barking. Fifty years ago, however, 
there were green meadows on every side of Merton, which was as 
pretty a village as could be found within ten miles of London and 
Westminster. But now for green fields we must journey on to its 
neighbour, Morden, which the profane hands of the modern builder 
and the demon of bricks and mortar have as yet scarcely invaded. 

Merton—the Meretone and Meretune of the chroniclers—is “a 
very ancient parish and village in the ‘ Mid’ division of Surrey,” 
some eight miles from Westminster Bridge, and five miles east from 
Kingston. Two early historical events have been appropriated to 
this place—namely, the murder of Kenulph, King of the West 
Saxons, which happened in the year 784, and a battle between the 
Danes and the Saxons in 871. Lambarde, in his “ Topographical 
Dictionary,” however, doubts whether either of these events took 
place at Merton in Surrey, and Lysons, in his “ Environs of London,” 
seems inclined to be equally incredulous on these points. The 
manor of Merton, before the Conquest, was the property of Earl 
Harold, and was afterwards held by the King in demesne. 

Early in the twelfth century, Gilbert Norman, Sheriff of Surrey, 
founded here a convent of Augustinian canons, an institution which, 
in after-years, became famous as a home of learning and piety. 

Like St. Peter’s at Westminster, the Abbey was a sanctuary,! 
and it will be remembered by readers of history that it was the 
place to which Hubert de Burgh, the Chief Justiciary of England, 
fled for refuge when he had incurred the displeasure of King 


1 See Old and New London, vol, iii, p. 483. 
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Henry III. Here too was held, in a.p. 1236, the Great Council 
of the Nation, which passed the Statutes of Merton, and in which the 
King and the Pope, acting for once in concert, endeavoured to intro- 
duce the provisions of the Canon Law, but were met by the famous 
declaration Wolumus leges Angliae mutari. The Abbey would seem 
to have been the nurse of great men. It was within its walls that 
Thomas & Becket appears to have received his earliest training for 
the Church. The same was the case with Walter de Merton, after- 
wards Bishop of Rochester and Chancellor of England, who was a 
native of the village from which he derived his name, and who 
founded, as stated above, the college which still bears his name at 
Oxford. 

Little is known—at all events little stands recorded—about the 
history of the Abbey when it was in its glory. No engraving of it is 
known to exist. Its broad lands in Merton were about sixty acres, 
more or less, which were surrounded by a wall of flint and stone ; 
nor is much told us about the facts which accompanied its surrender 
to the rapacious Tudor sovereign who “ suppressed” it in 1538, and 
quietly appropriated its revenues, which then a little exceeded £ 1,000 
a year. 

Concerning Merton Abbey the following account is condensed 
from Brayley’s “ History of Surrey.” The original Abbey, erected 
in 1115 by Gilbert Norman, was a wooden building, and is said to 
have been at the west end of the village, near the parish church ; but 
its exact position is not now known. It was granted by the founder 
to Robert Bayle, a subprior of Austin canons. Two years later, at 
the latter’s suggestion, the establishment was removed to a second 
house, whither the prior and his fifteen brethren went in procession, 
singing the hymn “Salve Dies.” In 1121 King Henry I. granted 
the entire manor of Merton, with all its appurtenances, to the 
canons in return for £100 in silver and six marks of gold. Here, in 
1130, the first stone priory was built ; the foundation stone being laid 
with great solemnity by Gilbert Norman, who died the same year. 

Hither, as already stated, fled for sanctuary Hubert de Burgh, 
when he had lost the favour of his fickle master Henry III., and 
divers accusations pursued the fallen Minister. The King at first 
wished to drag him forth with an armed force, but yielded to the 
remonstrances of the Earl of Chester and the Bishop of Chichester, 
and recalled his mandate. After having several times to seek the 

_ protection of the Church, de Burgh was ultimately pardoned. 

In the Bodleian Library at Oxford are the “Chronicles of Merton 

Abbey,” which contain the ordinances of William of Wykeham, 
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Bishop of Winchester, for the government of the convent. These, 
among other restrictions, forbid the canons to hunt, or to keep dogs 
for that purpose, on penalty of being confined to a diet of bread and 
ale during six holidays. It appears, however, that this rule was not 
strictly observed, for we find recorded in a visitation of the Abbey by 
Henry de Woodlock, Bishop of Winchester, his censure on the 
canons for not attending mass, and for carrying bows and arrows. 

Nearly all the Plantagenet and Lancastrian kings in succession 
granted charters to Merton, and the estates belonging to the 
foundation were very numerous, and yielded a net annual income 
of £957. 19s. 5$¢. Among the possessions of the Abbey were the 
advowsons of many churches in different counties. 

After the resumption by the Crown of the Merton estates Queen 
Elizabeth granted the buildings and site of the Abbey, with the 
Merton lands, to Gregory Lovell, Esq., Cofferer of the Royal 
Household, on a lease for twenty-one years, at an annual rent of 
£26. 13s. 4a. In 1600 the estates were granted to Nicholas Zouche 
and Thomas Ware, as trustees for the Earl of Nottingham, to be 
held by knight’s service at the same rent as before ; this quit-rent was" 
afterwards settled on Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., as part 
of her dower. The estates subsequently passed through several 
private hands, and we find the abbey mentioned in 1648 as a 
garrison; for the Derby House Committee were ordered by 
Parliament “ to make Farnham Castle indefensible, and to secure 
Merton Abbey and other places of strength in the same county.” 
In 1680 Merton Abbey was advertised to be let, when it is described 
as “containing several large rooms and a very fine chapel.” 

In 1724 and 1752 two calico-printing works were established 
within the walls, and at the north-east corner a copper mill was 
erected, which, Lysons remarks about 1790, employed a thousand 
persons. ‘These manufactories, however, have been superseded by 
the silk-printing works of Messrs. Littler. In the rear of these 
premises stands a curious old mansion known as Merton Abbey, 
inhabited by Mr. Littler, the head of the printing mills close by. It 
is built of a yellow-ochred brick, and its features are quite of the 
Dutch type. The new railway between Wimbledon and Tooting runs 
clean through the site of the ancient Abbey, which stood by the side 
of the Wandle, or rather on both sides of it, the chapel and 
refectory, if local tradition is true, having been on the eastern bank. 
The site, after the dissolution, was, as above stated, granted to Gregory 
Lovell, cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, who built here a mansion after 
the style of the period, working up into it the materials of the 
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dismantled structure. In the garden walls there are three curious 
pointed arches, formed with tiles which may be Roman, and which 
probably marked the end of a cloister or ambulatory. The house is 
approached through a rude Norman arch, on which has been placed 
an Elizabethan entablature. A window of the old chapel, and some 
portions of the exterior walls of the monastic buildings, were extant 
only a quarter of a century ago, but the former has since that date 
been pulled down, and the latter have been so altered that it ‘is 
scarcely possible to trace their plan. About the same time nearly 
half of the house itself was demolished. Of the once grand and 
historic Abbey itself, therefore, little or nothing now remains beyond 
a few pieces of its outer walls of brick and stone intermixed, and two 
or three oblong fishponds, which communicate with the river close by, 
as they did doubtless in the Norman times. In such places it is often 
found that the water suffers less change than the land, as Tennyson 
sings :— 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I flow on for ever. 


The ponds, however, are now choked up and overgrown with weeds 
and nearly dry in summer. 

The mansion, which fronts the road, is comparatively modern, 
On the lawn behind it are two large cannons, which are said to have 
been placed there by Lord Nelson. The house and its adjoining 
courtyard, barns, and outhouses are very spacious. 

It is generally thought by strangers that the Abbey House is that 
which was the favourite residence of Sir W. and Lady Hamilton, and 
of Lord Nelson ; but this is not the case, though the tradition may 
easily have arisen from their having occupied it whilst Merton Grove 
was being prepared for their reception. 

The grounds have in them a fine avenue of elms, and some raised 
terrace walks on the south and west ; but of the buildings themselves 
as clean a sweep has been made as in the case of the two Abbeys 
mentioned above. And yet the Abbey—for it was an Abbey, and 
not a mere Priory, as it is styled by Mr. Thorne in his “ Environs of 
London ”—was one of the greatest and most important religious 
houses in England. Its Abbot had a seat in the Upper House of 
Parliament along with his brethren of Reading, Glastonbury, 
Abingdon, and St. Alban’s. 

The church lies at the western end of the village, which is 
strangely called Lower Merton, since it stands considerably higher 
than the waterside parts about the Abbey. It is a long narrow struc- 
ture, mostly of the Early English period ; but a Norman arch, with 
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zig-zag moulding, surmounts the north doorway. Its roof is tiled, 
and at the west end is a dwarf timber tower and shingled spire. 
The walls are cased in flint, and the chancel—recently restored and 
fairly well decorated—has a row of Early English arches on both sides, 
evidently showing that it was intended to add aisles. These, however, 
were never made, as is proved by the lancet windows inserted 
below them. On the south side is a Jacobean mural monument 
to Gregory Lovell, cofferer to Queen Elizabeth, who lived at the 
Abbey. 

On the walls of the nave still hang several hatchments belonging 
to great families once connected with the parishes: among them is 
that of Lord Nelson. On the floor are several slabs to the Stapyltons 
and others. In the north aisle is a monument to the widow of 
Captain Cook, the navigator, who lived at Merton for many years. 
The old roof of the chancel has been brought to light, but whitewash 
of many years’ standing hides that of the nave. On the north door 
of the nave is some fine iron scroll-work. 

In the vestry is a large and handsome picture of the Descent from 
the Cross, probably a copy of a picture by one of the Italian school. 
The parishioners desire to sell it, in order to complete the restoration 
of the church. Within the walls of this church Lord Nelson was a 
frequent attendant at service. In the church is a painted window 
to Mr. Richard Thornton, the London millionaire, who left a large 
bequest for endowing schools in this parish. This benefice, a rectory 
in the deanery of Ewell, was appropriated to Merton Abbey in the 
reign of Henry I. King Edward VI., in return for £359, granted it 
to Thomas Lock and his heirs ; from whom it passed through various 
holders to George Bond and his issue. In his will this estate is 
described as consisting of “a royalty, the church tithes, the mansion 
called Merton Place, and two large farms named Merton Holts and 
West Barnes.” The living is now a vicarage in the diocese of 
Rochester. The Registers dating from 1559 are imperfect. In the 
churchyard is the tomb of Mr. William Rutlish, embroiderer to 
Charles II. He died in 1687, bequeathing property of the then 
value of £400 for apprenticing the children of poor parishioners. 

Opposite the church stands a dull, heavy Elizabethan mansion, 
in a square garden of several acres in extent, surrounded by a wall 
scarcely less massive than those of the old Abbey. In front are very 
handsome entrance-gates of iron between two lofty pillars of brick 
and stone. In the rear of the house, at the other end, was 
another similar entrance, now blocked up, beyond which, within the 
memory of living persons, was a noble avenue. In front of the gates 
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s one of those stone steps for mounting and dismounting which 
once were so common. ‘The natives avow their belief that it was 
placed there for the convenience of Lord Nelson when he rode on 
Sundays to church ; but it is clearly of much older date. Towards 
the end of the last or beginning of the present century the house was 
for a time the residence of Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; but later on, 
after being occupied for some years, it was utilised as a convalescent 
hospital. For the last five-and-thirty years it has been used as a 
school by a French family named de Chatelain. The interior of the 
house is almost all lined with panelling of oak and chestnut, and 
the beams of the roof are of massive timber. The garden is still laid 
out in the old Dutch fashion, with square paths. 

It would raturally be supposed, from its position, that this old 
mansion was the original manor-house of Merton. But such does 
not appear to have been the case. At all events, near the middle 
of the village, not far from the spot where the roads branch off to 
Kingston and to Epsom respectively, is a farm long known as the 
Manor Farm. Possibly there were two manors in Merton. 

Merton was a favourite abode of Lord Nelson, and is often men- 
tioned in his “ Life.” His residence was called Merton Place, and 
he lived there with Sir William and Lady Hamilton from 1801 till 
1803, and indeed afterwards occasionally visited it down to the time 
he left England for Trafalgar. 

There is still (November 1883) living at Merton, in posses- 
sion of all his faculties, a hale and hearty man named Hudson, 
over ninety years old, who well remembers Lord Nelson as a visitor 
here, and who stood by the door of the post-chaise in which, early 
on the morning of September 13, 1805, the gallant Admiral—so soon 
afterwards doomed to fall at Trafalgar—drove off from Sir William 
Hamilton’s gates. He states that, as a boy, he used often to see 
Nelson fishing in the Wandle, near the Abbey Mill, and sauntering 
with Sir William and Lady Hamilton about their pretty grounds, 
which extended on both sides of the high road. The Admiral would 
often stop and speak kindly to the boys who were at play in the 
street, and who regarded his weather-beaten form and features pos- 
sibly with all the more reverence because of the fruit and the pence 
which he would bestow on the youngsters. Two cottages at the 
bottom of the Abbey Lane, he says, were built by Lord Nelson for 
his coachman and gardener—so entirely had a community of goods 
been carried out by this affectionate trio ; in one of these he and his 
wife, a daughter of Cribb, Nelson’s gardener, have lived for upwards 
of half a century. This cottage is marked by a mulberry tree, which 
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Nelson desired to be planted there. Over the mantelpiece of his little 
dwelling is a mirror in a gilt frame, which once formed part of the 
ornaments of Nelson’s room in Sir William Hamilton’s house, and this 
he and his wife treasure as their only relic of the Admiral. 

Merton House itself, he told me as I sat in his room and chatted, 
was occupied before the Hamiltons by a family named Graves, who 
were in business in London ; he just remembered their going and the 
Hamiltons coming; so that their tenancy must have commenced 
about 1800. Nelson’s association with the place, as may be seen by a 
reference to Southey’s or Pettigrew’s Life of him, did not begin till 
October 1801, when he had just returned to England after his mag- 
nificent exploit at the battle of Copenhagen. He continued to make 
Merton his headquarters down to May 1803, when he was ordered 
again to sea, but he again visited it from time to time, whenever he 
could be spared ashore. Hudson told me that when Nelson was 
away Lady Hamilton was always busily engaged in furnishing the 
house and improving the grounds, and that he well remembered 
the little streamlet which was made artificially to flow through the 
grounds, and which, in compliment to Nelson, she called “the 
Nile.” It has long been filled up, and its site turned into gardens 
for the rows of cottages which have been built on all the four sides of 
the estate. 

Sir William Hamilton, on returning home after his first interview 
with Nelson, told Lady Hamilton that he was about to introduce to 
her a little man who could not boast of being very handsome, but 
who would become the greatest man that ever England produced. 
“ I know it,” he said, “from the very few words of conversation I 
have already had with him. I pronounce that he will one day 
astonish the world. I have never entertained any officer at my house, 
but I am determined to bring him here ; let him be put in the room 
prepared for Prince Augustus.” Nelson is stated to have been 
equally impressed with Sir William Hamilton’s merits. ‘ You are,” 
he said, “a man after my own heart; you do business in my own 
way ; I am now only a captain, but, if I live, I will be at the top of 
the tree.” 

We have no space for the many stories and anecdotes that might be 
told concerning Nelson’s life at Merton ; but we may be pardoned for 
repeating the following :—Dr. Burney, who wrote the celebrated ana- 
gram on Lord Nelson, after his victory of the Nile, “ Honor est a Nilo” 
(Horatio Nelson), was shortly after on a visit to his lordship, at his beau- 
tiful villa at Merton. From his usual absence of mind he forgot to put a 
nightcap into his portmanteau, and consequently borrowed one from 
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his lordship. Previously to his retiring to rest, he sat down to study, 
as was his common practice, and was shortly after alarmed by finding 
the cap in flames ; he immediately collected the burnt remains, and 
returned them to his lordship with the following lines :— 
Take your night-cap again, my good lord, I desire, 
I would not detain it a minute ; 
What belongs to a Nelson, wherever there’s fire, 
Is sure to be instantly in it. 


After Nelson’s death, the “disconsolate Emma,” as she so often 
styled herself, lived on at Merton in her doubly widowed condition, 
for her husband had died two years before. She was, however, but 
a bad woman of business, and this, coupled with her profuse 
generosity and hospitality, brought her into pecuniary difficulties, 
from which the ungrateful country to whose care Nelson had 
confided both her and her infant Horatia, did not care to extricate 
her, though she had helped Nelson, by her readiness of resource, 
when in Italy, to win one sea-fight at all events. Even his brother, 
who owed him a canonry in Canterbury Cathedral, an earldom, and 
a pension of £6,000 a year,.and who had sat and dined with him 
at Lady Hamilton’s table two short months before his death at 
Trafalgar, declined to assist her with even the loan of a few pounds, 
and found it convenient to plead in excuse all sorts of scruples on 
the ground of morality, which would have been more real and more 
to be respected had they existed in the days of Lady Hamilton’s 
prosperity. Her pecuniary difficulties, therefore, forced her to sell 
Merton, which she quitted with many a pang, to die a few years 
later in poverty at Calais, where she was buried in a pauper’s grave. 
Such is the gratitude of great people, and, indeed, of the world at 
large ! 

By this remark it is not intended to justify the relations of Lady 
Hamilton with Lord Nelson, especially whilst her husband was alive ; 
but certainly it was cruelty and mockery of the reverend gentleman, 
who profited so largely by his brother’s death, to disown in her 
poverty the lady at whose table he had been so willing to sit as a 
guest. To prove this fact it is necessary only to quote the following 
extract from a letter addressed to his wife by Sir Gilbert Elliot, after- 
wards first Earl of Minto, August 26, 1805 : “I went to Merton on 
Saturday, and found Nelson just sitting down to dinner, surrounded by 
a family party of his brother the Dean, Mrs. Nelson, their children, 
and the children of a sister, Lady Hamilton at the head of the table 
and Mother Cadogan at the bottom. He looks remarkably well 
and full of spirits. . . . Lady Hamilton has improved and added 
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to the house and the place extremely well, without his knowing 
she was about it. Hefound it allready done. She is a clever being 
after all.” _ 7 

The sort of life led by Nelson whilst he was an inmate of the 
house’ of the Hamiltons at Merton may be gathered from another 
letter of the same individual, under date March 22, 1802: “I went 
to Lord Nelson’s on Saturday to dinner, and returned to-day in the 
forenoon. The whole establishment and way of life such as to make 
me angry as well as melancholy. ... She [Lady Hamilton] and 
Sir William and the whole set of them are living with him at his 
expense. She is in high looks, but more immense than ever. She 
goes on cramming Nelson with towelfulls of flattery, which he goes 
on taking as quietly as a child does pap. The love she makes him 
is not only ridiculous, but disgusting ; not only the rooms, but the 
whole house, staircase and all, are covered with nothing but pic- 
tures of her and of him, of all sizes and sorts, and representations 
of his naval action, coats of arms, pieces of plate in his honour, the 
flagstaff of ‘ L’Orient,’ &c.” 

Many passages might be quoted from Nelson’s letters to Lady 
Hamilton, all showing how fondly attached he was to Merton, where 
doubtless he spent many of his pleasantest hours in the company of a 
woman whom he so passionately adored. The following extract from 
one of these will serve as a specimen: “I would not have you lay 
out more than is necessary at Merton. The rooms and the new 
entrance will take a deal of money. ‘The entrance by the corner I 
would have certainly done ; a common white gate will do for the 
present, and one of the cottages which is in the barn can be put up 
as a temporary lodge. ‘The road can be made to a temporary bridge, 
for that part of the Nile one day shall be filled up. Downing’s 
canvas awning will do fer a passage. . . . The footpath should be 
turned . . . and I also beg, as my dear Horatia is to be at Merton, 
that a strong netting, about three feet high, may be placed round the 
Nile, that the little thing may not tumble in, and then you may have 
ducks again in it.” 

To this may be added an extract from Nelson’s diary, given by 
Sir Harris Nicolas :— 

“‘ Friday Night, 13th September, 1805. 

“At half-past ten drove from dear, dear Merton, where I left all 
that I hold dear in this world, to go and serve my King and my 
country. May the great God whom I adore enable me to fulfil the 
expectations of my country !” 

The house and furniture, the grounds and all their contents, 
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were sold about the year 1808 to Mr. Asher Goldsmid, a Jewish 
banker, who made the place his abode for a time. .Nelson’s study, 
as Mr. Hudson informed me, and some of the other rooms were 
long preserved in the same condition as when they had been left by 
Lady Hamilton, and the library was not sold till about sixty years 
ago. 

The stabling, as well as one pleasure garden and grove, were 
situated on the opposite side of the road, access being obtained to 
them by an underground tunnel which passed beneath the street. 
In this grove there was a mound surrounded by trees, and ending in 
a summer-house in which the Hamiltons and Nelson would sit on 
the long summer evenings, returning home through a green gate 
which opened in the wall by a key from within. ‘The stables, after 
having been made to do duty for a time as cottage residences for 
persons of the working class, were finally pulled down in 1882, and 
the site in due time will be covered by houses. 

The little estate occupied by the Hamiltons covered about 
thirty acres ; it stood just to the south of the old Abbey walls, from 
which it was severed only by a narrow lane called then, as now, the 
Abbey Road. The house was only one story high above the 
ground-floor, built of plain brick, and almost surrounded by a 
verandah, up which the rose, clematis, woodbine, honeysuckle, and 
other creepers grew freely at their own sweet will. It did not face 
the road, but looked south, to-which side the drive-way led round 
from the entrance-gates, by the side of which stood a lodge-gate. 
This lodge is now converted into a grocer’s shop, close by which is 
an inn, “The Nelson’s Arms,” still perpetuating the name of the 
Admiral. In the bar is an original portrait of Nelson in colours, 
which goes as a fixture or heirloom with the house, and authenticates 
it. The worthy landlord values this picture greatly, and has refused 
very high offers for it. 

“ Not far from the Merton turnpike, and within a few miles of 
London,” wrote the Zimes, August 22, 1849, “there is to be seen a 
field upon which stood the home of Nelson, and of his mistress. It 
was left, with its debts aid liabilities, to Lady Hamilton. These 
were large enough, for extravagance accompanied the meridian of 
her life as it had characterised the dawn. The Government proving 
obdurate to the last, the owner of Merton was dismissed from the 
place. She went for a time to Richmond, and then took temporary 
lodgings in Bond Street. Here she was chased by her importunate 
creditors, and for a time hid herself from the world. In 1813 we 
find her imprisoned in the King’s Bench for debt, but charitably 
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liberated therefrom by a City alderman. Threatened again with 
arrest by a coachman, the unhappy woman escaped to Calais. 
Here the English interpreter gave the refugee a small and wretchedly 
furnished house.” She died at Calais, having been glad to accept 
the scraps of meat which were put aside for the dogs, and when she 
died her remains were placed in a deal box without an inscription, 
her pall being a black silk petticoat lent by a poor woman for the 
occasion. As no clergyman could be found in Calais, an Irish half- 
pay officer read the burial service over her ; and as the cemetery in 
which she was buried shortly after was turned into a timber yard, the 
ultimate fate of her bones is not known, and will not be known till 
the judgment day. Meantime, Lord Nelson’s brother, a clergyman, 
and the successor to his title, declined to repay even the paltry 
expenses incurred by those who had befriended the lady who had 
helped Nelson to win his laurels. Alas for Christian charity ! 


E. WALFORD. 
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THE FEHMGERICHT. 


HE Fehmgerichte' of Westphalia, in their historical reality, 
rank amongst the most singular phenomena of medizval 
civilisation. ‘Through the haze of popular tradition, however, they 
are magnified into horrible monstrosities, and appear as the instru- 
ments of barbarous revenge disguised under a semblance of wild 
justice. Even Goethe has given the sanction of his authority to the 
erroneous idea that “the Fehmgericht was a secret police, the 
power of which had fallen into the hands of private individuals.” 
By the poet and the novelist the mysterious word is used to call up 
before the imagination the mystic ceremonies of a secret brother- 
hood, meeting at midnight, in the recesses of the forests, or the 
depths of subterraneous caverns, arrogating to itself the attributes of 
an avenging fate, and passing sentence of death over absent culprits, 
ignorant alike of their crime, of their accusers, of their judges, and 
of their doom. All the dramatic horrors with which the Fehmic 
courts have been invested, are due mainly to a false intrepretation of 
the epithets applied to them by chroniclers. From the fact that, 
under certain circumstances, their sittings were open to the initiated 
alone, and consequently required to be distinguished from the 
assemblies at which the general public might appear, there originated 
the expression “ heimliches Gericht,” which the Latin deeds render 
by “judicium secretum.” But, in both languages, the words were 
used in their first and simplest meaning merely, as opposed to 
“ offenes” and “ publicum,” and with no trace of the pejorative sense 
that now usually attaches to them. The Aeim/liches Gericht, therefore, 
was originally nothing more than its etymology indicates, a homely 
court, a court at which the brethren of the Fehme met as at a family 
council, The private meetings of the Westphalian tribunals had no 
nearer affinity to what our modern language understands under the 
name of “secret society” than have the deliberations of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council. This is a point on which too much stress 


‘ In spelling the word differently from most English writers we have followed 
Wigand, Usener, Grimm, Goethe, Ersch u. Gruber, and, indeed, so far as we 
know, all modern German writers. 
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cannot be laid. It is impossible for us to come to a just under- 
standing of the Fehmic institutions unless, at the outset, we dismiss 
from our minds the notion that there was in them anything akin to 
the terrorism exercised in modern society by the Carbonaro, the 
Nihilist, or the Moonlighter. 

The word “Fehme” which, either alone or conjointly with 
“ gericht,” was one of the usual names of the Westphalian tribunals, 
has hitherto defied the efforts of philology to determine its meaning, 
or to connect it with any known root. The wildest conjectures have 
been hazarded. That which explains “Fehme,” or, as it was also 
written, “ Vehme,” to be a contraction of either the Latin, “ Vz 
mihi,” or the German equivalent, “ Wehe mir”—woe me !—may 
serve to show to what ridiculous lengths etymologists have gone. It 
may be assumed that the word belonged exclusively to the West- 
phalian dialect, for no trace of it has been found in the idiom of 
any other province of Germany. In several documents still extant, 
“ Veme” is used to designate, not merely the tribunal itself, but also 
the place where the sentence of death pronounced by it is to be 
carried out. On May 28, 1449, the Freigraf Hackenberg con- 
demned a certain Heinrich Tuber to the extreme penalty of the 
law. The sentence of the judge of the Fehmgericht is still pre- 
served in the archives at Frankfurt. It requires of the Freischoeffen 
—one of the names given to the initiated—that “ wherever they may 
meet the fore-written Heinrich Tuber, they shall hang him on the 
King’s Veme, that is to say, on the nearest tree that may be suitable 
for the purpose.” ‘This use of the word has led to the belief that 
the Fehmgericht took its name from the exercise of the. highest 
penal jurisdiction, from being the tribunal which sent the criminal 
to the “ King’s Veme.” ‘The argument, it is true, is imperfect, for 
it adduces nothing which can exclude the counter-assumption that 
the fatal tree was called after the tribunal, instead of giving it a 
name. In spite of this, however, we are inclined to accept it as 
valid, even though it be not strictly logical. It seems to us to be 
borne out by the only passage in which the word “‘ Veme” occurs 
otherwise than with immediate reference to the Westphalian institu- 
tion. In the fragment of a poem containing the history of 
Susannah, and written, according to the opinion of Grimm, who 
discovered it on the parchment cover of an old volume, before the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the chaste Jewess’s answer to 
the old men’s criminal proposal is given as follows :— 

Mir is bezzer herde vele, 


Dat ich mich der schande scheme 
Und lide Ane schult de veme. 
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In literal translation the words mean : “It is very much better that 
I should be ashamed of the crime, and suffer, without guilt, the 
veme.” It is customary to dismiss the whole expression “de veme 
liden,” as merely equivalent to “ gericht iiber sich ergehen lassen,” to 
allow judgment to be passed, that is, to be sentenced and to suffer 
punishment, but as giving no clue to the special meaning of the word 
“veme.” We would point out, however, that this construction 
overlooks the important fact that, if ““veme” be synonymous with 
“ gericht,” the expression Fehmgericht resolves itself into meaning- 
less tautology. Further, it must also be borne in mind that it was 
no indefinite penalty with which the Elders threatened Susannah ; 
that it was no uncertain sentence that she dared. It was distinctly 
the punishment of death. Consequently, in the total absence of con- 
tradictory evidence, it seems to us perfectly justifiable to render the 
words “de veme liden,” by “ to suffer the death penalty,” and to look 
upon the passage as confirming the assumption that the Fehmgericht 
derived its name from the severity of its unwritten code, according 
to which every criminal whose misdeeds came under its cognizance 
was declared guilty of death. 

In the Middle Ages it was generally accepted as an historical 
fact that the Fehmgerichte had been founded by Charlemagne. A 
Fehmic document preserved in the ducal library of Gotha is headed 
by a poem in which the following rhymes record the institution of 


these tribunals :— 
Keyser Carle der hoi gelovende Man 
Alle Crystendom was ime underthan, 
Rome dat wan he mit Macht, 
Leo der Pawest he dar wider in bracht. 
Der hait dyt heymliche Recht 
In Westphalen dorch noit gelecht, 
Dem Cristen gelauwen tzo stiire : 
Ach wie wirt dyt so diire. 


More circumstantially the legend was as follows: Charlemagne being 
unable to prevent the constant relapse into paganism of the Saxons 
on whom he had imposed Christianity by the right of conquest and 
by force of arms, sent an embassy to Pope Leo, to ask his advice as 
to the best means of dealing with the stiff-necked and rebellious race. 
The Pope, after having heard from the ambassadors the object of 
their mission, instead of giving them the desired advice, led them 
into his garden and began silently to pluck up the weeds and thistles 


_which he found among the flower-beds, and to hang them on a 


gallows which he made out of twigs. He gave no explanation of his 
conduct, and dismissed the deputation without entrusting it with any 
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further instructions for the Emperor. On being informed of the 
Pope’s strange conduct, Charlemagne probably called to mind a 
somewhat similar episode in Roman History. After having given the 
matter his anxious consideration, he followed Leo’s symbolical advice 
by forming the Fehmgerichte. Believers in the legend found no diffi- 
culty in reconciling it with the well-known fact that the tribunals 
were not established throughout the whole of Saxony, but only in 
Westphalia. An old chronicler justifies the unenviable distinction 
by explaining that “in that province the people are naturally 
evil and inclined to unrighteous things, such as heresy, theft, and 
robbery.” 

Such is the legendary account. In reality, however, the Fehm- 
gericht of Wesphalia may be looked upon as one of those institu- 
tions, to be found amongst most nations, to which it is impossible 
to assign any fixed date, which, originating in the laws or customs of 
the parent race, have developed with the growth of the people and 
modified themselves according to the various phases of civilisation 
through which it has had to pass. It is seldom, however, that tradi- 
tion is utterly false and baseless. ‘The error of that which attributed 
to Charlemagne the foundation of the Fehmgericht consisted in 
mistaking the adaptation of an ancient for the introduction of a new 
institution. The foundation of truth on which it rested was the 
undoubted fact that, under Charlemagne’s influence, new life and a 
new bent were given to the existing system of legislation. The germ 
of the medizval Fehmgerichte is to be found in the assemblies of the 
Germans, of which Tacitus makes mention. At stated seasons, and 
on a fixed day—usually Tuesday, which, for this reason was called 
Dingstag, or court-day, and which coming after the two great weekly 
festivals, Sun-day and Moon-day, was in reality the first day of the 
week—all the members of each tribe met under the free vault of 
heaven, not only to discuss questions of external policy and internal 
administration, but also to hear complaints, to settle disputes, and to 
punish transgressions against both public and private rights. The 
meeting was under the presidency of the chief. The worthiest of the 
nation were gathered about him, to help him with their advice, and 
to support him with their influence, whilst ‘the assembled warriors 
signified their approval by applause, or their dissent by murmurs, 
It was essentially a popular assembly at which every free man had a 
right to demand a hearing, and its enactments derived their power 
from being the direct expression of the will of the people. Though 
possibly changed in unimportant details, the old Saxon administra- 
tion was still essentially the same at the time of the great Frankish 
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invasion. When, after a stubborn struggle which lasted thirty years— 
from 772 to 803—the great Emperor at last succeeded in subduing 
the fierce and warlike Saxons, he was content with their bare recogni- 
tion of his sovereignty, in addition to their conversion to Christianity. 
His religious enthusiam demanded the overthrow of paganism at any 
risk and at any price, but he was far too prudent a statesman to com- 
plicate the difficulties of the situation by attempting a sudden revolu- 
tion in the civil institutions of the conquered race. The popular 
assemblies were, therefore, retained, though with such modifications 
as were rendered necessary by the new order of things. ‘The pro- 
vince was parcelled out into a number of districts which bore con- 
siderable resemblance to the ancient tribes, and which, like the 
ancient tribes, were autonomic. The chief was represented by a 
count or Freigraf, appointed by the emperor. Like the chief, in the 
old Teutonic system, the Freigraf was assisted by councillors chosen 
from amongst the most influential and respected householders. The 
selection of these was, doubtless, made with every appearance of im- 
partiality and of respect for ancient privileges. At the same time, 
care was taken to exclude men whose sympathies were still with the 
old religion, in whom the spirit of freedom had not been thoroughly 
broken, and to confer the dignity on those whose conversion, civil 
and political as well as religious, was above suspicion. Amongst the 
crimes which they were bound, in virtue of their office, to bring 
under the cognizance of the assemblies, apostasy, sacrilege, and 
other transgressions against religion, were now included. This inno- 
vation, which was, doubtless, made to appear as insignificant as pos- 
sible, was in reality of the greatest importance. It marked a new 
phase in the development of the assemblies out of which the Fehm- 
gericht was to spring and, as we have already mentioned, justifies to 
a certain extent the tradition which looked upon Charlemagne as the 
founder of the Fehmic tribunals. 

According to the Carolingian constitution in Saxony, the popular 
assemblies of the several districts, under the jurisdiction of a 
Freigraf, were competent to administer justice ; they became high 
courts and recognised no authority above their own, excepting that 
of the Emperor. In the course of time, however, that which had 
been an imperial province was broken up into a number of princi- 
palities, duchies, and counties, and each independent prince, 
duke, or count, considering himself the fount of justice, insisted 
on his right to establish tribunals and to appoint judges. As a 
natural consequence of this, the jurisdiction. of the Freigraf became 
more and more limited, and the imperial courts seemed destined to 
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die out. But the same feeling of independence, acting in opposite 
directions, prevented their extinction. The Freigrafen were anxious 
to retain the supreme authority-which they had hitherto possessed, 
and which the new tribunals of the powerful vassals were gradually 
circumscribing. On the other hand, it appeared humiliating and 
vexatious to the inhabitants of those districts which had been 
accustomed to consider themselves as immediately dependent on the 
Emperor, and as subject only to the imperial Freigraf, to submit to 
the petty jurisdiction of the new Gaugraf, and to be dispossessed of 
the personal share in the administration of justice which was their 
privilege under the old Carolingian system. Under these circum- 
stances, it was not difficult for both parties, working hand in hand, 
and aided by the confusion and anarchy of the times, to find a 
means of evading the new legislation. The Freigrafen claimed for 
themselves, in virtue of their imperial mandate, an authority wholly 
independent of that vested in the representatives of the territorial 
sovereign, himself a vassal of the empire. The claim was willingly 
recognised by their former subjects, who, on their side, assumed the 
right of choosing between the jurisdiction of the Freigraf and that of 
the Gaugraf, under the pretence of remaining true to their allegiance 
to the Emperor. It is at this point that the imperial courts, which 
had themselves sprung out of the old popular assemblies, became an 
association, and that the “free tribunals” assume a definite and 
separate existence. The process was naturally a gradual one. It is 
impossible to follow each phase of the evolution, and to fix upon 
any precise date as marking the transition. But this, at least, we 
know, that it was not till the thirteenth century that the Fehm- 
gerichte became the organs of an association. It is due to the 
members of the Fehme to recognise the fact that their object was 
not to defeat justice, and that, had lawlessness and immunity from 
punishment been their aim, they would have found these only too 
often and too easily, in the laxity and corruption of the inferior 
territorial courts. If, furthermore, it be remembered that the Fehmic 
confederacy did not, at its origin, attempt to extend its jurisdiction 
beyond its own body, and that it received imperial sanction, its 
position will become more intelligible. That a body of men should 
not be amenable to the ordinary laws of the land can scarcely be 
deemed a glaring anomaly in the Middle Ages, when ecclesiastics 
were independent of the civil power, and in a country where, even 
at the present day, there is one law for the civilian and another for 
the soldier. 

It is a singular and striking feature in the history of the Fehm- 
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gerichte that, throughout the whole of their existence, they remained 
wholly and exclusively Westphalian, and never overstepped the 
boundary of the province in which they arose. At various periods, 
and in several quarters, the attempt was made to establish tribunals 
after the model of those of the Fehme. It always met with 
energetic and uncompromising opposition at the hands of the 
brotherhood, and invariably proved abortive. There is still extant a 
document containing the answers of the Freigrafen—the presidents 
of the Fehmic courts, as they had been of the assemblies, in 
Carolingian times—to certain inquiries addressed to them by the 
Emperor Wenzel, as to the nature and scope of their association. 
Amongst other questions, he asked in what manner those whom the 
King of Bohemia had created Freischoeffen were to be treated. The 
answer was that, if the impostors were in Westphalia, they should be 
hanged forthwith. By what appears to be a strange inconsistency, 
however, though the courts of the Fehme could be held only in 
Westphalia, its members might be, and indeed were, recruited from 
the whole empire. A candidate for admission into the Fehmic 
brotherhood, as Freischoeffe, was required to be a German, a free- 
man, and born in lawful wedlock. It was to be established not only 
by his own oath, but also by that of at least two and sometimes as 
many as eight Freischoeffen, that he was in possession of his full 
civil rights, that he had never been convicted of a criminal offence, 
and that he lived in good repute. On this point the Fehme was 
justly stringent. It showed no mercy to the candidates, or to the 
neophytes, against whom it could be proved that their object, in 
joining the association, was to escape from the consequences of 
former evil deeds. These Nothschoeffen—need-schoeffen—as they 
were termed, were taught at the nearest tree, that the aim of the 
brotherhood was to repress crime, not to secure impunity for 
criminals. Women, Jews, and ecclesiastics were not admissible. 
The rights and privileges of the Fehme could be acquired in one 
way only,—by a solemn initiation from which no rank or dignity was 
exempted. Though the Fehmgerichte boasted their imperial origin, 
and claimed to administer justice under the immediate mandate of 
the Emperor, nevertheless, the emperors themselves were obliged to 
become wissende—initiated—if they wished to retain any authority 
over their own tribunals. The honour of receiving them into the 
Holy Fehme belonged to the Erbgraf of Dortmund. The Freigrafen 
‘recognised no appeal from their decisions to such as had not complied 
with this condition. In order to forestall any objection that might 
be raised on this ground, appeals from the Fehmgerichte were 
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addressed, according to the usual formula, “to the Emperor or to 
His Majesty’s initiated councillors.” 

The ceremony of initiation could be legally and validly performed 
on the “ red earth of Westphalia ” only. A considerable amount of 
ingenuity has been displayed in the various attempts to explain the 
singular epithet. Mr. Palgrave suggests that it originated in the 
ground-tincture of the ancient banner of the district. Usener inclines 
to the belief that the province derived the appellation from the power 
of life and death exercised by its tribunals, and indicated by the 
colour of its banner. In support of his assumption he quotes a say- 
ing common in Germany about the 15th century. Purporting to 
give the characteristics of the various provinces, it brands Westphalia 
the land of executioners: “ A Bavarian, a thief; a Bohemian, a 
heretic ; a Suabian, a chatterbox ; a Westphalian, an executioner ”— 
“ein Baier ein Dieb; ein Bohme ein Ketzer; ein Schwabe ein 
Schwatzer ; ein Westphilinger ein Henker.” That the enemies of 
the Fehme found an indication of its cruelty in the designation of 
the province subjected to the operation of its tribunals is highly pro- 
bable. But we do not think it likely that the Westphalians them- 
selves, with whom it evidently originated, and by whom it was 
accepted, should have wished to imply that the very soil was dyed 
by the blood which their boasted courts had spilt. Proof that, on 
the contrary, the charge cf cruelty was highly displeasing to the 
Fehme is supplied by a document still extant, containing an indict. 
ment against a citizen of Frankfurt for making use of the derogatory 
saying mentioned above. According to a simpler theory, the expla- 
nation of the term‘is to be found in the actual colour of the soil, and 
the “ red earth of Westphalia” has its analogy in the supposed ety- 
mology of Albion and of Argos, and in the poetical designation of 
Ireland as “ green Erin.” ‘Those who, like ourselves, have stood, in 
the autumn, at the Porta Westphalica, on the Wittekin Berg, and 
looked out upon the ploughed fields through which the Weser winds 
its ccurse, will readily admit the aptness, even though they may be 
unable to prove the truth, of this last hypothesis. 

According to statutes and instructions preserved in various 
archives, the reception of candidates for admission into the Fehmic 
brotherhood was to take place at the ordinary diets of the courts. 
After having satisfied the assembled Freischoeffen as to his fitness, the 
postulant, bare-headed and ungirt, was required to kneel before the 
Freigraf, and holding between the fore and middle fingers and the 
thumb of his right hand the hilt of a sword, to which a halter was 
attached, to repeat after him a solemn oath, in which his duties as 
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Freischoeffe were set forth : “I swear by the Holy Law that from this 
day forth I will keep and hide the Fehme from sun and from moon, 
from water and from fire, from all creatures and from all living men, 
from father and mother, from sister and brother, from wife and child, 
from friend and kin, and from all that God ever created, excepting 
the man who has sworn the oath and is a Freischoeffe ; furthermore, 
that from this day forth, I will bring before this tribunal, or some 
other free tribunal, to be judged according to justice or according to 
mercy, whatever is cognizable by the Fehme, whether I know it of 
my own knowledge or learn it from a truthful man, whether it be in 
bye-way or highway, by night or by day, in wood or in field ; whether 
it be in tavern, in wine or beer-houses, or in the church, wherever it 
be in the whole world ; and this I shall not forbear to do for love nor 
for hate, for friend nor for kin, for silver nor for gold, nor for the 
sake of anything that God has created or made in the world ; further- 
more, that from this day forth, I will neither say nor do, in word or 
deed, anything against the King or the Holy Empire’s secret ban. 
All these words that have here been spoken before me, and which I 
have repeated, I swear to keep truthfully and stedfastly, as a true 
Freischoeffe should keep them ; so help me God and the saints.” 
This oath having been administered, the Freigraf turned to the 
Freifrone, whose office seems to have been somewhat similar to that 
of the modern clerk of the court, and inquired of him what penalty 
was decreed against those who broke the oath, The Freifrone was to 
bear witness and to say : “ If this man shall break his oath, or reveal 
any part or portion of the secrets of the Holy Ban, he shall be seized, 
his hands bound together, and a bandage put over, his eyes ; he shall 
be thrown on his back, his tongue shall be torn from his throat, a 
three-stranded rope fastened about his neck, and he shall be hanged 
seven feet higher than a common thief.” So binding and absolute 
was the oath of secrecy that it had full effect even in the confessional, 
and no member of the Fehme would have dared to impart the secrets 
of the brotherhood even to his father confessor. 

The secrets entrusted to the neophyte after these solemn pre- 
liminaries, were the various signs and words by which the initiated 
could make themselves known and could recognise a fellow-member. 
These signs and words are known to us. They occur in the pro- 
tocol of a diet of the chapter held in 1449. We may read them 
now ; for the once dreaded warning, “Let none open this, who is 
not a Freischoeffe,” has no terrors for us. At table a Freischoeffe 
might be known by the position of his knife, the blade of which was 
towards himself, the handle towards the dish. When two Freischoeffen 
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met, the secret form of salutation was as follows. Each placing his 
right hand on his left shoulder, uttered the words :— 

I give you greeting, comrade dear, 

What is it you are doing here?? 
Then placing the same hand on the other's left shoulder, he was 
to add :— 

May good luck appear 

When the Scheppen are near.? 

The pass-words were Strick, Stein, Gras, Grein. An additional 
test, a “need-word,” is given as “ Reinir dor Feweri,” a cabalistic 
formula in which, we presume, each letter was significant ; the words 
themselves are not even German. Such were the signs and words. 
In the olden days, however, our knowledge of them would have been 
of no avail to us. The chief and essential part of the secret lay in 
the meaning and explanation to be given of them, and that has never 
yet been discovered in charter or in statute, in chronicle or private 
letter. 

The Freischoeffen were at liberty to acknowledge their connection 
with the Fehme. We even have an example of one of the initiated 
giving warning against himself to a friend who had been cited to 
appear before the tribunal. “If you are banned by the Fehme,” 
Duke William of Braunschweig is reported to have said to the Duke 
of Schleswig, “because I am a Freischoeffe, it will be my duty to 
hang you on the first tree we meet ; otherwise, the other Freischoeffen 
will hang me.” 

It is a common error to suppose that the place of meeting of the 
Fehmic tribunals was kept a profound secret, and that their proceed- 
ings were shrouded in mystery. The truth is, on the contrary, that, 
in each district, the seat of judgment was well known to initiated and 
uninitiated alike, as was also the Freigraf or judge of the “ Free-stuhl.” 
Both are frequently mentioned in the old chronicles, and lists of 
them, for given years, are still in existence. Like the ancient 
German assemblies and the British Gorseddau, the Fehmic courts 
were held “in the open air, in the eye of the light, and in the face of 
the sun.” The legal hours were between seven and one. This is to 
be understood, however, merely of the opening of the court ; the 
sitting might be prolonged till sunset. To give legality to the pro- 
ceedings, the presence of seven Freischoeffen, besides the Freigraf, was 

! Eck griit ju, lewe man, 
Wat fange ju hi an? 
? Allet Gliicke kehre in, 


Wo de Fryenscheppen syn, 
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necessary. The law requiring this was passed in the early times, 
before the members of the Fehme had spread throughout Germany. 
In later years the meetings were attended by hundreds of Freischoeffen. 
The proceedings by which the court was opened were not identical, 
though similar, in all districts. They consisted of a dialogue 
between the Freigrafand the Freifrone, who represented the assembly 
and acted as spokesman. One of the quaintest and most ancient 
forms is that which was in use in the free court of Corvey, held at 
Horhus, near Stadtberge. Letzner has described the formalities of 
what he calls, in the words of the original document, “The Free 
Field Court of Corvey.” Misled by the name, Berck has made of 
this a special tribunal, distinct from the Fehmgericht. That this is 
totally incorrect may be proved by reference to a document dated 
1358, and given in extenso by Wigand, in which mention is made of 
the Freigrafschaft of Horhuss, as a place where the free court was 
held : “ dy vryen Grascap tzo Horhuss, dar men pleget tzo richtende 
heymeliche vryeding.” Mr. Palgrave, who has translated the Old 
Low German doggerel in his “Proofs and Illustrations” to the “ Rise 
and Progress of the English Commonwealth,” has fallen into the 
same mistake. He calls it a “ very excusable poetical license ” in 
the author of Anne of Geierstein, to have transferred something of 
these judicial rhymes from the Free Field Court of the Abbey of 
Corvey to the Free Fehmic Tribunals of Westphalia. The mistake 
was not on the side of Sir Walter Scott, but on the side of his 
corrector. According to this old formulary, the court being assembled 
in an open field in the centre of which was a space sixteen feet 
square, the proceedings were opened by the Freifrone with the 
following rhymes :— 
Sir Graf, with permission, 
I beg you to say 
According to law, and without delay, 
If I, your Knave, 
Who judgment crave, 
With your good grace 
Upon the King’s seat this seat may place.! 





! The translation is Mr. Palgrave’s ; the original is as follows :— 


Herr Greve met orloeve, 
Und mit behage 
Eck jock frage 
Segget my vor Recht 
Eff eck yuwe Knecht 
Dissen stoel setten moge 
By de Konistoel met orloeve, 
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To this the judge made answer :— 
While the sun shines with even light 
Upon Masters and Knaves, I shall declare 
The law of might, according to right. 
Place the King’s seat true and square, 
Let even measure, for justice’ sake, 
Be given in sight of God and man, 
That the plaintiff his complaint may make, 
And the defendant answer,—if he can,' 


The Freifrone accordingly placed the judge’s seat in the square 
and continued :— 
Sir Graf, Master brave, 
I remind you of your honour, here, 
And, moreover, that I am your Knave ; 
Tell me, therefore, for law sincere, 
If these mete-wands are even and sure, 
Fit for the rich and fit for the poor, 
Both to measure land and condition ; 
Tell me, as you would eschew perdition.? 


It appears from the formulary that the “ mete-wand ” was actually 
tested by Freigraf and Schoeffen, and that they did this by placing 
it on the ground and stepping along it. This symbolical ceremony 
having been gone through, the Freifrone again spoke :— 

Sir Graf, I ask by permission, 
If I with your mete-wand may mete 


Openly and without displeasure, 
Here the King’s free judgment seat.* 





1 All dewile der Sunne met Rechte, 
Beschynet Herrn und Knechte, 
Unde all use Werke, 

So spreck eck dat Recht so sterke, 
Den stoel tho setten even, 

Unde rechte mathe tho geven, 
Den Kleger recht tho horen, 

Dem beklageden tho antworen. 


? Herr Greve, leve Here 
Eck vermane yock yuwer ehre, 
Eck sy juwe Knecht, 
Darumb segget my vor Recht, 
Eff diisse mathe sy gelicke, 
Dem armen also dem ricke, 
Tho meten landt und standt 
By yuwer seelen pandt. 


8 Herr Greve, eck frage met orloeve, 
Eff eck moge meten met yuwen medewetten openbar and unverholn 
Tiissen fryen Kony stoel, 
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To this the Freigraf made answer :— 


I permit right, and I forbid wrong, 
Under the pains that to the old known laws belong.' 


The Freifrone having duly measured out the central square, the 
court was declared to be constituted, in these concluding rhymes, 
spoken by the presiding judge :— 

On this day, with common consent, 
And under the clear firmament, 
A free field court is established here, 
In the open eye of day : 
Enter soberly, ye who may. 
The seat is in the measured square, 
The mcte-wand, too, is right and fair ; 
Declare your judgment without delay ; 
And let the doom be truly given, 
Whilst yet the Sun shines bright in heaven.? 


The Freigraf now took his place on the judgment seat. Before 
him lay a sword, of which the hilt “‘ represented the cross on which 
Christ suffered,” while the blade indicated “ the supreme jurisdiction 
of the tribunal,” and a halter, “which typified the punishment re- 
served for the wicked, whereby God’s anger may be appeased.” 
The assembled Freischoeffen were required to stand bare-headed, 
unmasked, and ungloved. They were forbidden to appear armed, 
in token that the duty which they were performing was one of justice 
and peace. None that were not sober were allowed to be present, 
‘“‘for drunkenness causes much evil ;’ and some statutes enjoined 
that, in recognition of their high office, the brethren of the Fehme 
should attend fasting, with the same solemnity as they approached 
the sacrament. As soon as the judge had announced that the court 
was open, a solemn silence prevailed, and the “peace of the court” 
was proclaimed three separate times. Not only unseemly quarrels 


1 Eck erloeve Recht unde vorbede Unrecht, 
By peen der olden erkandten Recht. 


e 


All dewile an dussem dage, 

Mit yuwer allem behage, 

Under den hellen Himel Klar, 

Ein fry feldtgericht openbar 

Geheget bym lichten sunnenschin 

Met nochterm Mund komen herin, 

De Stoel ock isz gesettet Recht 

Dat math befunden upgerecht 

So sprecket Recht ane with und Wonne 

Up klage unde antwort, wiel schient de sunne. 
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or disputes, but even unnecessary conversations, were considered a 
breach of this peace. 

The crimes cognisable by the Fehmic tribunals were “‘all offences 
against the Christian faith, the holy Gospel, and the ten command- 
ments of God, especially heresy, sorcery, treason, sacrilege, and theft ; 
in short, whatever is against God, honour, and justice.” Originally 
the jurisdiction of the Fehmgerichte comprehended criminal offences 
only. In later times, however, civil suits were, by an indirect pro- 
cess, brought within it also. When it could be shown that the 
defendant in a civil action had refused compliance with the decrees 
of an inferior tribunal—not an unusual occurrence in the Middle 
Ages—or even when there was a strong presumption that he would 
set them at nought, the complainant was at liberty to bring his case 
before the Fehmgericht. There the defendant’s contempt of court 
was looked upon as an offence against law and order, and punished 
as a capital crime. 

There can be no doubt that in early times those only who dwelt 
within a Friegraffschaft were subject to the jurisdiction of the Freigraf. 
In later years, those also who, of their own free will, had joined the 
Fehmic brotherhood had the right to appear as accusers before its 
tribunals, and were under the obligation of giving an account of their 
conduct to their fellow Freischoeffen, when called upon to do so. 
By this means, the authority of the Fehme gradually spread through- 
out the whole of Germany, and, strong in the immense number of its 
members, as well as in the high position and influence of many of 
them, it assumed the right of summoning even the uninitiated to 
appear before its courts. It was then that the difference between 
the heimliches and the 6ffentliches Gericht, between the secret and 
the public tribunals, arose. The so-called secret tribunals were for 
the Freischoeffen alone, and it was at these that, under pain of im- 
mediate execution, none but the initiated might appear. As the 
procedure of the Fehmic courts admitted of no proof, and as the 
charge was either substantiated or rebutted by oath merely, it fol- 
lowed as a necessary consequence that one Freischoeffe alone could 
not bring an accusation against another. The oath of the accused 
carrying the same weight with it as that of the accuser, it would have 
been impossible, in such a case, for the tribunal either to acquit or to 
condemn. It was only on a charge supported by the oath of two 
Freischoeffen that a Freischoeffe could be cited to appear before the 
Fehmgericht. The summons was drawn up by the Freigraf and 
entrusted either to the Freifrone or to two Freischoeffen, who pro- 
mised on their oath to serve it on the accused, and were afterwards 
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called upon to declare, likewise on oath, that they had done so, If 
the accused lived outside the territory of the Freigraf, access to 
him was at times difficult, because of the opposition of the territorial 
sovereigns, and especially of the free towns, to the interference of the 
Fehme. In that case it was sufficient to affix the summons to the 
gate of the town in which he resided. The day for the hearing of 
the case was fixed at six weeks’ date from the issuing of the writ. 
If at the end of that time the accused did not present himself for trial, 
and it was ordinarily expected that he would not, a second summons 
was served on him by four Freischoeffen ; if still necessary, and, in 
most cases, it naturally was so, at the expiration of other six weeks 
a third summons, entrusted, on this occasion, to eight Freischoeffen, 
was issued. If it happened that a Freigraf was to be cited to appear 
before his fellows, intimation of it was to be given in the first instance 
by a deputation of seven Schoeffen, then by four Freigrafen and 
fourteen Schoeffen, and lastly by six Freigrafen and twenty-one 
Freischoeffen. When the individual who had been denounced to the 
Freigrafen was not one of the initiated, the writ of the Fehmic court 
was entrusted to a Freifrone, and a delay of six weeks allowed. It 
was hazardous enough for the innocent to obey the mandate of the 
Freigraf ; for the guilty the only chance, and that was but a slight one, 
was to ignore the citation. It sometimes happened, however, that 
the culprit appeared and acknowledged his guilt. In 1531 an indi- 
vidual pleaded guilty, before the court of Merfeld, to the charge of 
having stolen fourteen florins. Thereupon the assembled Schoeffen 
were asked what penalty he had incurred, and they bore witness and 
answered : “ Let him be taken and hanged on the gallows between 
heaven and earth.” If the accused was one of the initiated, and if 
he felt sufficiently strong in his innocence to face his accuser and 
his judges, he might clear himself, not by the testimony of witnesses, 
for such a mode of procedure was not recognised, but by the oath of 
seven compurgators. Against these the accuser might produce 
fourteen. If, however, seven other Freischoeffen—twenty-one in all 
—could be found to swear to their belief in the truth of the defen- 
dant’s plea of not guilty, he was acquitted, or, at least, the case was 
not allowed to proceed beyond this. 

It was less‘against its own Freischoeffen than against the uninitiated 
that the Fehme was called upon to exercise its immense and terrible 
powers. It must not be supposed, however, that this was from any 
partiality to those who had taken the oath. It arose from the very 
nature of the institution. In its best days, the Fehmic Association 
was composed of God-fearing, law-abiding men whose first object 
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was to protect themselves by the strength of union from the violence 
of the robber-knights and pillaging soldiery, from the lawless bands 
which, availing themselves of the confusion and disorder consequent 
on the continual quarrels between the powerful vassals of the empire, 
spread themselves through the country, to the terror of both burgher 
and peasant. When the arm of the Executive was so weak that a 
Graf von Tekeneburg dared to appear before the judge with an 
armed retinue, and awe his accusers into silence, and Siegmund von 
Senssheim to imprison and even torture the officials who presumed 
to serve him with a writ, the brethren of the Fehme were fully 
justified in holding together for mutual safety, and in taking into 
their own hands the law which its proper representatives confessed 
themselves powerless to administer. The motto of the Freischoeffen 
was, “God, King, and Justice.” Even their opponents bear honour- 
able testimony to their disinterestedness. ‘“ They receive no bribe, 
they lay no hand on the possessions of the culprit whom they have 
executed, their accusations are supported by their oath, and they 
administer justice on their soul’s salvation or perdition, without hope 
of temporal gain.” Aneas Sylvius, A®milius, Aventinus, and other 
writers of the Middle Ages style them : “ Graves et recti amantes, 
dilectissimos, integerrimosque viros, nobiles, legales, et virtuosos, 
gravissimos, dilectos ac vite et morum probitate insignes, ex omni 
Germania.” It is but natural, therefore, that there should be but 
comparatively few instances of the punishment of Freischoeffen by 
their brethren, and that the victims of the draconic justice of the 
Fehme should have been chiefly from amongst those who, not always 
from the best of motives, preferred their unrestrained liberty to the 
rigorous discipline of the brotherhood. 

The formalities attending the judgment of the uninitiated were 
far simpler than those with which it was thought necessary to give 
solemnity to the impeachment of a member. Any “ unwissende” 
might be indicted on the oath of a Freischoeffe, and that oath was 
practically equivalent to a death-warrant. It could be rebutted only 
by the oath—not of the accused himself, for that was valueless—of 
initiated compurgators. At one period in the history of the Fehm- 
gerichte, even the uninitiated, as extant documents prove, were 
formally served with the Freigrafen’s writ. It was a delicate and 
dangerous mission for the messenger of the court to beard a fierce 
and unscrupulous baron in his mountain-fastness, or to seek out the 
robber in his hiding-place. More than this, it was useless as well. 
The criminal against whom the summons had been issued was little 
likely, knowing the procedure of the Fehmic courts, willingly and 
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deliberately to put his neck into the halter. The empty formality 
was, therefore, done away with. It was deemed sufficient to call out 
the name of the accused towards the four quarters of the heavens, 
and to publish the sentence of the court in the same manner. In 
course of time, however, circumstances arose which made it neces- 
sary for the Fehmic courts, not merely to avoid publicity, but 
actually to bring the accusation and conviction of a criminal within 
the secrecy to which, at his initiation, every member bound himself. 
This step, which brought the Fehme dangerously near to the proce- 
dure of what we now understand by secret societies and secret tribu- 
nals, was, in reality, perfectly logical, and, indeed, from the position 
assumed by the Freischoeffen, quite inevitable. In no other way 
could effect be given to the sentence of the Fehmic courts. It not 
seldom happened that the criminals whose deeds of violence were 
brought under their cognizance were powerful barons, with a large 
following of men-at-arms and retainers as unscrupulous as them- 
selves. By the aid of these they might have been enabled to elude 
the sentence; they might even have gone further ; there was nothing 
to prevent their attacking the Freischoeffen either as these proceeded 
to the judgment-place, or when, unarmed, as their statutes required, 
they were assembled about the Freigraf. It was to prevent the possi- 
bility of outrages, by which not only the ends of justice would have 
been defeated, but also the prestige of the court seriously endangered, 
that in the case of the uninitiated, all the proceedings, from accusa- 
tion to sentence, were kept profoundly secret. 

It was not always necessary, in order to justify the interference of 
the Fehmic courts, that the actual commission of any special crime 
should be brought home to the accused or even be specifically laid to 
his charge. Indeed, there were crimes of which there could, at most, 
exist only a suspicion and presumption, such as, for example, witch- 
craft. In such cases, evil repute, “ Leumund,” was as fatal as the 
clearest proof of guilt. It was as much the duty of the Freischoeffen 
to denounce manifest evil fame as open crime ; sentence and execu- 
tion followed as surely in the one case as in the other. It was one 
of the privileges of the initiated that no charge of “ Leumund” could 
be brought against them. This, as Mr. Palgrave justly remarked, 
may have been one of the reasons which induced so many of those 
who did not tread the “red earth” to seek to be included in the 
Fehmic bond, not because they desired immunity from punishment, 
but because they were anxious to secure themselves against calumny. 

When the judge had passed sentence against the absent criminal, 
had given his body “to the birds and animals in the air, and to the 
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fishes in the waves,” and commended “his soul to God,” intimation 
of it was given in writing and under secrecy to all the Freischoeffen 
of the district, and they were called upon to execute it without mercy. 
The culprit was to be hanged on the nearest tree. In order to show 
that he had been executed and not murdered, nothing that he had 
with him when seized was to be removed, and a knife was to be left 
sticking in the fatal tree. It was enjoined that, at an execution of this 
kind, at least three Freischoeffen should be present. The motive of 
this injunction was not so much to prevent either a mistake of 
identity or the gratification of private revenge as to put it beyond the 
doomed victim’s power to offer successful resistance. For the same 
reason it was not deemed expedient thatless than three Freischoeffen 
should attempt to inflict the summary punishment which the Fehme 
held justifiable in the case of a malefactor apprehended in the very 
act, or who actually acknowledged his crime. 

The question of the competence of the Fehmgerichte was the 
cause of continual dissension between the Freigrafen and the terri- 
torial authorities. The former acknowledged no limitation or 
restriction. They claimed jurisdiction over even the Emperor. In 
the year 1470 the freecourt of Wiinnenberg, in the diocese of Pader- 
born, cited the Emperor Frederick IIL, and his chancellor, Bishop 
Ulrich of Passau, to appear before it. It was not an uncommon 
occurrence for a whole township or district to be called upon to 
answer to the Freischoeffen, before their own tribunal, for some 
breach of privilege. The presumption of such ill-advised proceed- 
ings could not but be detrimental to the whole institution. As early 
as the beginning of the 12th century the town and district of Bremen 
claimed and obtained from the Emperor freedom and exemption 
from the action of the Fehmic courts. Frankfurt repeatedly pro- 
tested against interference with its citizens and forbade these to 
enrol themselves in the association without the consent of its council. 
It carried its opposition to the length of throwing into prison and 
then banishing from its territory those that presumed to appeal to 
the Fehmgerichte, and even of forbidding entrance into the city to 
strangers who had brought a charge before them against a citizen of 
Frankfurt. 

The period at which the Fehmgerichte ceased to possess autho- 
rity as criminal courts is as uncertain as the date of their origin. 
Between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries they reached the 
highest point of their development. About the year 1450, complaints 
‘of their arrogance are frequent arid bitter, their reformation or abolish- 
ment openly demanded. Less than a hundred years later it is difficult 
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to find mention of them as contemporary institutions. The dread 
courts had sunk beneath notice. For the antiquary, however, it is 
possible to trace them through the dust of Westphalian archives, from 
generation to generation, even to our own times. Less than fifty 
years ago there were, and there may possibly still be, peasants at 
Gehmen, in Westphalia, claiming to be true Freischoeffen. They 
had taken the solemn oath of secrecy; and though they acknow- 
ledged the correctness of the signs and of the words, which the old 
formularies have preserved, they could not be prevailed upon to 
reveal their secret meaning. The official act by which all that 
remained of the Fehmgerichte was abolished was passed in 1811, 
when Westphalia was in the hands of the French. By a singular 
coincidence the courts of which the institution was ascribed to 
Charlemagne were abolished by Napoleon. 


LOUIS BARBE. 

















SCIENCE NOTES. 


Oricin oF NITROGEN COMPOUNDS. 


LTHOUGH all plants are bathed in an atmosphere of which 
four-fifths are nitrogen, and the plants require nitrogen as a 
necessary part of their food, they assimilate none of it. They can 
only obtain it from the soil, and before they can do this the nitrogen 
must have previously combined with something else, such as oxygen 
or hydrogen. 

But the mere contact of nitrogen with oxygen or hydrogen 
effects no combination, nitrogen being the most inert of all the 
elements—the lazy element. In order to effect its combination it 
requires electrical stimulation, or the application of other indirect 
incentives. 

In spite of this there is in all soils more or less of combined 
nitrogen, nitrous acid, or nitrates, or ammonia compounds. How 
do they get there, seeing that the disintegration of the rocks which 
formed the soil will not explain their presence? The soil must have 
somehow obtained them from the air. 

This has long been a scientific conundrum that has provoked 
many guesses. The most probable solution is that which was offered 
long ago by Schénbein, after being curiously overlooked, and has 
been lately revived by Warington, viz., that the mere evaporation of 
water in the air is accompanied by the formation of a small quantity 
of nitrous acid. 

Schénbein’s experiment was very simple and striking. He took 
a piece of white blotting-paper, cut it into two parts, moistened one 
with water free from nitrous acid, allowed this water to evaporate, 
then tested both pieces of paper for nitrous acid, and found it in 
the paper that had been moistened, but not in the other piece. 

Considering the very ready solubility of all nitrates and nitrites, 
they must be largely washed out of the soil into the sea whenever 
rain-water drains away, and therefore must be continually renewed 
somehow. 

As plants derive their nitrogen compounds from the soil, and 
animals theirs from plants, and all our artificial compounds, such as 
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“ villanous saltpetre,” &c., are derived from the soil—there must be 
some great natural laboratory process at work to keep up the supply. 
This evaporation of water from the surface of the soil is so universal 
and ever-working an agent, that it appears to supply the best answer 
to this great chemical riddle. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON AND INSANITY. 


HE newspapers state, on the authority of Californian physicians, 

that the vapour of the bisulphide of carbon used in Los 

Angelos county to prevent the spread of phylloxera has, when 

inhaled, a serious effect on the human brain; that several strong 

and healthy men that have been exposed to its fumes have become 
insane. 

I suspect that there must be some mistake here. If the vapour 
of this very volatile liquid could do such mischief to men using it 
chiefly in the open air, its effects on those who breathe it daily in 
confined workshops would be dreadful. 

That it is thus breathed the following will show. When lecturing 
on heat to a class of artisans in the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute I showed the experiment of freezing water by the evapora- 
tion of a volatile liquid, and chose bisulphide of carbon’ for the 
purpose. One of my pupils, employed at Elkington’s, told me that 
in one of the shops where they were using this compound (as a 
solvent if I remember rightly) its evaporation made the hands of the 
men and the air of the shop so cold that the workmen were in the 
habit of holding their hands out of window to warm them. 

As it is so largely used in dissolving indiarubber, &c., in factories 
where men are daily exposed to its confined vapour, a legion of 
maniacs would have been let loose upon us ere this if the Californian 
physicians have rightly defined the cause of the insanity prevailing 
around them. 

What do these strong Californians drink when the phylloxera 
deprives them of the wine to which they have been accustomed ? 
Do they find a substitute in potato spirit, a villanous mixture of 
alcohol and fusel oil, commonly sold as brandy? If so, no vapour 
of bisulphide of carbon is needed to explain their insanity. 


Tue Heatinc or Sorts py RAIN. 


~~ VERYBODY knows that a soil which is continually moist is 
what is called a. “cold soil,” but the reason of this is very 
little understood. When our skin is wetted we feel cold because the 
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water evaporates at the expense of our animal heat, but this is not 
the case with the soil below the surface. 

When rain falls upon dry soil and moistens it to some depth, this 
moistening actually warms both the soil and the water. 

Pouillet proved long ago that the act of moistening any dry 
substance was attended with a disengagement of heat. He found that 
powdered minerals when moistened with water rose from half a degree 
to two degrees Fahrenheit, while in the case of some vegetable and 
animal substances, such as cotton, thread, hair, wool, ivory, and well 
dried paper, the ‘rise of temperature varied from two to ten or eleven 
degrees. 

A. Stellwaag has recently made similar experiments on various 
kinds of soils, and finds that a humous chalky soil was raised as much 
as 8°33 degrees, ferric hydroxide 6°60 degrees, and clay 5°57 degrees 
by first drying and finely pulverising them and moistening with water. 
These are Centigrade degrees, which, reduced to those of Fahrenheit, 
become fifteen, twelve, and nine and a half degrees respectively. 

A rise of fifteen degrees is no small amount. The experimenter 
found that complete drying and pulverisation increased the rise. 
Allowing for the complete drying and careful pulverisation in his 
laboratory experiment, we are justified in assuming that the light 
humous chalky soil which covers the chalk downs of Engiand is, after 
dry weather, raised about ten degrees by a smart shower. 

This rise of temperature is due to the adhesion of the water to 
the surface of the solid. Such adhesion effects a certain degree of 
condensation, and condensation in this, as in other cases, is 
attended with evolution of heat. The greater the surface exposed 
the greater the effect, and the pulverisation of course increases such 
surface. 

The organic substances above named are more or less cellular, 
and thus are doubly moistened inside and outside of each cell as the 
absorption becomes complete. 

Dry ammoniacal gas, when absorbed by humus, caused a rise 
of 28°3 degrees, equal to 55 degrees Fahrenheit. In this case there 
is amarvellous amount of condensation. A cubic inch of charcoal 
will absorb and condense within its pores ninety cubic inches of 
ammoniacal gas, If a quart or other measure were made with 
thick sides of charcoal, the filling it with ammonia would demand 
an effort comparable to that of The Dun Cow of Warwick when she 
was maddened by trying to fill a sieve with milk, 
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CHEMICAL BLOTTING-PAPER. 


XALIC acid dissolves certain solid salts and oxides of iron, 

producing a clear, colourless solution, and under its old name 

of “salts of sorrel” (it is the acid which gives the sour taste to 

sorrel), it is well known as a solvent for the gallo-tannate of iron, 

which is the colouring matter of common ink. This is prettily 

illustrated by adding a solution of oxalic acid to a diluted solution 
of such ink. 

An ingenious application of this has been made by saturating 
blotting-paper with oxalic acid: anybody may do this by simply 
moistening an ordinary piece of common blotting-paper with a solu- 
tion of the acid, and then drying it. ‘This will not only absorb the 
excess of ink from a blot, but remove the blot altogether, provided 
always the ink be of the old-fashioned kind, unmixed with indigo or 
aniline colour. 

But such blotting-paper may deal with signatures as with blots ; 
and this is one reason for using the inks that are not entirely 
dependent upon the iron salt. 

It is not, however, very dangerous as a means of fraud, seeing 
that a trace of the writing, or the blot, remains, and this may be 
brought out into full legibility again by adding ferrocyanide of 
potassium or gallic acid. 


PERMANENT INKS. 


NK-MAKING has now become quite a high chemical art, and 
there are so many kinds of ink in the market that a choice is 
rather puzzling. 

It is very desirable that manufacturers should state the com- 
position of their inks-—i.e., of the colouring matter they contain. 
This might be done without betraying any trade secrets. We could 
then choose our ink according to its purpose. 

For documents of a permanent character, and subject to the 
possibility of intentional obliteration, the ink should contain more 
than one kind of colouring matter ; as, for example, the old tanno- 
gallate of iron plus indigo or aniline black, and perhaps a little 
copper salt. No single chemical agent could bleach all of these, 
and neither paper nor parchment can stand a series of chemical 
solvents. 

The aniline inks, now largely used, are of very questionable 
durability. It is uncertain whether they can endure the action of 
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time alone. Supplemented with the old-fashioned iron salt, which 
has proved its durability, they are safe. 

It should always be understood that the indelibility of any ink 
largely depends upon the nature of the surface to which it is applied. 
The more absorbent the paper, the more difficult is its removal, as it 
penetrates below the surface of such paper. If the paper is highly 
glazed, by covering it with any kind of varnishing material the 
possibility of removing the whole surface, varnish, ink, and all, is 
increased. 


GNaTs, SWALLOWS, AND SPARROWS. 


R. LEONARD STEJNEGER has published in Naturen a 

report of his six months’ observations on the plants and 

animals of the coast of Kamschatka and some of the islands of the 
western group of the Aleutian Archipelago. 

He tells us that mosquito-like gnats, with malignant propensities, 
swarm there in such numbers that the pursuits of the field naturalist 
become almost impracticable. 

This accords with my own experience in Arctic Norway. One of 
my fellow-travellers, a sturdy Uhlan officer, who had ridden unscathed 
through France during the war, was unhorsed by mosquitoes on the 
cliffs of the North Cape. Describing his struggles with them he said 
“TI did breeve mosquitoes, I did spit zem out of my mouf.” 

My explanation (published in 1877) is that the prevalence of such 
a horrible abundance of these bloodthirsty little brutes in these 
regions is due to the absence of their natural moderators, the 
swallows, which do not travel so far north. I saw no swallows where 
the mosquitoes were most abundant, and Stejneger describes a great 
variety of birds, but no swallows. 

The rustic respect for martins and swallows is as well founded as 
the rustic hatred of those feathered vermin, the sparrows. 

Since I wrote the note in this magazine of December 1881 on 
these mischievous brutes, I have heard more of the results of the 
absurd cockney newspaper cry that was raised on their behalf a few 
years ago. 

They were carried over to the United States and reared with the 
aid of cages suspended to the trees for their protection. Now their 
true character is understood. They have already become public 
suburban nuisances, not only on account of their own depredation, 
but by their vicious attacks on innocent warblers, which they have 
driven away in accordance with that ancient record of their propensi- 
ties, the story of “ Who Killed Cock Robin.” 
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THE MIGRATION OF FISHES. 


HE Suez Canal has not only supplied a highway for human 
passengers but is also being used for emigration purposes by 
some enterprising individuals of lower organisation. 

Dr. C. Keller finds that eleven species of Mediterranean animals, 
hitherto unknown foreigners to the Red Sea, have penetrated as far as 
Suez with fair prospects of successful colonization, and that twenty- 
five species of Red Sea aborigines are proceeding to the Mediterranean, 
but as yet have only reached about half-way. 

As the zoology of the Indian Ocean differs considerably from that 


of the Mediterranean, some interesting, and possibly useful, results 


may follow the introduction of foreign species to the latter, by bring- 
ing them within reach of European fishermen and European markets. 

The like will probably occur when the Panama Canal is opened, 
A commingling of Atlantic and Pacific species will take place, of 
species that cannot at present undertake the journey round Cape 
Horn or through the Straits of Magellan, but that any of these will 
ever cross the Atlantic and give us the benefit of their powers of 
rapid increase is very doubtful. 

When we read of the many fishes unknown to us that are familiar 
dishes on the tables of our American cousins, it becomes evident 
that the deep water of mid-ocean presents an inseparable barrier to 
the migration of most fishes. It is probable that those which, like 
the salmon, cod, &c., are common to both sides of the Atlantic, have 
worked their way round coast-wise, and not at all by crossing the 
deep-sea. 

They are hardy, cold-water fishes that prosper in high latitudes, 
and thus are enabled to follow the course by which the Bjorn 
Heriolfson, Leif, Thorwald, and Thorfin successively travelled to 
America in the eleventh century, rather than by that of Columbus. 

The Norsemen crept across, vi@ Iceland and Greenland, to 
Labrador, and the Labrador salmon may have done the same, as 
there are fjords and breeding rivers in Iceland and Greenland. The 
fact that salmon are to be found all along these coasts is very 
suggestive of such migration. 

As regards cod fish that feed on the sea bottom wherever the 
depth is not excessive, their route across from the Continent of 
Europe to Scotland, the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland, the 
Doggerbank, and Newfoundland, is provided by that pavement of 
the ocean bottom which, as I have endeavoured to show (see “The 
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Great Ice Age,” &c., in “ Science in Short Chapters”), has been laid 
down by the out-floating glaciers of the Glacial epoch, and is still 
subject to further deposition and shallowing by the melting of ice- 
bergs and consequent deposition of the débris they contain. 


WATERPROOFING AND PETRIFACTION. 


T is probable that many thoughtful people have been puzzled by 

the so-called “waterproof” fabrics, that display no kind of 

varnish or oiling or india-rubber preparation, but are like ordinary 
cloth with pores through which air and light pass freely. 

The secret of the preparation consists in saturating the tubular 
fibres of the material with an insoluble compound to which water 
does not readily adhere. 

Acetate of alumina (misnamed “liquid alumina”), prepared by 
adding a solution of alum to a solution of acetate of lead, appears to 
be the best compound hitherto used for the purpose. When the 
two solutions are thus mixed, the sulphuric acid of the alum goes 
over to the lead, forming insoluble sulphate of lead, and the acetic 
acid leaves the lead to form a soluble acetate of alumina. 

The fabric to be waterproofed is soaked in this solution, then 
dried without being wrung. 

The Belgian War Department has conducted a number of experi- 
ments on fabrics thus prepared, and finds that they allow the perspira- 
tion to pass off freely, and that the fibres are not injured nor the colour 
destroyed. From the known properties of alumina in fixing and 
brightening colours I should expect that in some cases this treatment 
would improve the colour and increase its permanency. 

It has also been proved that, after washing and rinsing soldiers’ 
clothes that have been soiled by constant wear, the waterproof 
properties remain. 

I have little doubt that this is due to the decomposition of the 
acetate by the organic matter of the fibres, and a chemical, or pseudo- 
chemical, adhesion of very finely divided precipitated alumina to the 
material, rendering each individual fibre of itself impervious to water, 
and sufficiently repellent to prevent the water from passing through 
the interstices between the fibres. 

This method of waterproofing may be therefore fairly compared 
with some kinds of petrifaction of organic substances. I do not mean 
those which are merely stiffened by a deposited coating of carbonate 
of lime, as by the “ petrifying wells” shown to tourists, but refer to the 
cases of true petrifaction which occur by the substitution of mineral 
matter for organic matter, 

W, MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


TROLLOPE UPON NOVEL-WRITING. 


ROM the desire for excellence to the power to excel is a 
long stride. Were it otherwise, poets, dramatists, painters, 

and novelists would be as plentiful in our midst as blackberries 
in a Surrey copse. Authors, then, who lay bare the mysteries of 
their craft, run no great risk of diminishing their profits by bring- 
ing rivals into the field. A dramatist may state that the power to 
write a play depends upon the capacity to see on the stage the 
characters he depicts, and to realise the successive tableaux they 
exhibit. The average man who learns this learns an important truth 
that may perhaps keep him from wasting time in futile effort, but, 
unless he has the gift indicated, benefits no further. Novelists have 
of late been expansive in their, utterances concerning their own 
art ; and if all men do not earn annual thousands by fiction, it is 
not for want of being told how to do it. ‘Trollope’s explanations, 
furnished in his Autobiography, are the most ample and the most 
sensible yet published. An author, according to him, must live in 
the fictitious world he creates. “ His characters must be with him 
as he lies down to sleep and as he wakes from his dreams. He 
must learn to hate them and to love them. He must argue with 
them, forgive them, and even submit to them. He must know of 
them whether they be cold-blooded or passionate ; whether true or 
false, and how far true and how far false. The depth and the 
breadth, and the narrowness and the shallowness of each should be 
clear to him.” Very excellently said is this, and there is much more 
in Trollope’s utterance that is equally valuable. A light upon our 
novelist’s own method seems to be cast by these statements. A 
man who, like Trollope or his great master, Balzac, imagines a 
microcosm, and fills it with characters whom he keeps alive through 
several works, has a far better chance of getting familiar with his 
creations than one who in each successive novel introduces new 
characters. Under such conditions it is comparatively easy for a 
man to study his own characters and creations ; and then analyse 
them in public. Before, however, the reader of the biography can 
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turn to useful account the admirable adyice afforded him, he must 
obtain the power to create. Trollope’s counsel, accordingly—the 
publication of which was reserved until after his death—can scarcely 
be regarded as dangerous and disloyal to his fellows. 


Tue Best GENTLEMAN IN FICTION. 


HE form of plébiscite for the purpose of ascertaining who is 
the most popular among living poets, novelists, and the like, 
which has become a fairly common feature in newspapers, reminds 
me of a curious inquiry of this kind which took place some ten or a 
dozen years ago in the house of a well-known poet and dramatist. 
Around the fire on a Sunday evening were gathered some of the 
most representative men in English literature. I am not privileged 
to give the names of men still living who were present, but those 
since dead included Dante Gabriel Rossetti and William Hepworth 
Dixon, from which it may fairly be inferred that the gathering was 
not in the least of the nature of a clique. Casually,the question 
came up, “ Who is the best gentleman in fiction?” At the sugges- 
tion of the present writer, slips of paper were handed round, and 
each one present wrote the name of the character he thought entitled 
to that distinction. There were, I think, fourteen present. To the 
surprise of all the voting was unanimous, and the name of Colonel 
Newcome was read out fourteen times. I am sorry no vote was 
given for Don Quixote, who in some respects is entitled to the 
honour. A signal triumph for Thackeray is, however, involved in this 
fact, which I think worthy of being placed on record. 


AN IMAGINARY ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


HE result of a rather elaborate plébiscite of the kind men- 
tioned, held with the purpose of deciding what forty writers 
should be elected as the founders of an English Academy, was, as 
might be expected, to place the Laureate—I have not yet accustomed 
myself to write Lord ‘Tennyson—at the head of the list. Particulars 
of the plébiscite, in which about five hundred voters took part, were 
recorded in the Journal of Education. For the Laureate there 
appeared 501 votes, and he of course came first. Next to him, 
and but 39 votes behind, came Mr. Ruskin; 9 votes lower still, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold ; and yet lower by 5 votes, Mr. Browning. 
A drop down to 391 was experienced before the name of Mr. 
Froude was reached. Mr. Swinburne had 262 votes, Mr. Morris 
147, Mr. Gladstone 107, Mr. Charles Reade 31, Mr. George 
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Meredith 19, and Mr. Wilkie Collins 16. Such a list is a fair enough 
gauge of public tastes, but is not otherwise very significant. One of 
the men pretty certain to be in the first list of “the immortals,” 
Lord Houghton, does not appear, and the names of Lord Lytton 
and Sir Theodore Martin, either of whom I would back against most 
of those mentioned, are “ conspicuous by their absence.” While the 
Study of Sociology of Mr. Herbert Spencer puts him near the head 
of the list, and Mr. Huxley and Mr. Tyndall have a fair number of 
supporters, Professor Owen is not placed ; and while the Constitutional 
History of Professor Stubbs places him not much more than half-way 
down, the History of England of Mr. Gardiner is unnamed. Had 
we an Academy in England as in France, what is called the forty- 
first fauteuil, or otherwise, the seat of those not elected would be 
occupied by some brilliant men, and that whether the choice of 
names were left to authority or to the public. 


CONDITION OF SOCIETY UNDER MEDIA4VAL INSTITUTIONS. 


HE functions of the seer and the poet are in a sense identical. 

It has been held even that the chief duty of Parliaments is 

to formalise the legislative decrees of the poet. When, accordingly, 
before a brilliant audience, and within the sacred precincts of the 
' University, Mr. Morris takes upon himself to lecture on the condi- 
tions of life which have poisoned at their springs the wells of art, 
and have made of London a “mass of squalor, embroidered with 
patches of pompous and vulgar hideousness,” I listen with respect. 
I do not change this attitude when he declares that the scheme of 
competition is bestial, and that in what is known as socialism is to 
be found the best chance of a happy future for humanity. On one 
point, however, I question his declaration. I was not fortunate 
enough to hear his lecture, and I have to take his utterances from 
report. I read, however, that Mr. Morris spoke of the unhappiness 
of life, which is the canker of art, as of modern growth, and referred 
to the Middle Ages as the period when there was happiness in the 
world. The direct opposite of this view is surely borne out by 
history. Questions such as “Is life worth living?” find no ex- 
pression in medizeval literature. The wail over social and political 
grievances is, however, incessant ; and passages without end might 
be culled to prove that medizval possessors of happiness were as 
insensible to the advantages of their position as were the husband- 
men of Virgil, whose ignorance on the subject has furnished the 
press with a stock illustration. Literature has seldom given 
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expression to the sorrows of those below the bourgeois class, and the 
theory that the lowest class has ever been other than suffering and 
oppressed cannot, I think, very easily be maintained. One of the 
few poems written in English during the period in question com- 
mences thus (I am compelled, for the sake of intelligibility, to 
modernise the spelling) :— 

Why war and wrack in land and manslaughter is i-come, 

Why hunger and dearth on earth the poor hath undernome (seized upon). 

Why beastés be thus starvéd, why corn hath been 60 dear, 

Ye that will a-bide listen and ye may hear. 
This poem, written about 1308, is characteristic of the literature— 
French, English, and Latin—of the period. How the people subject 
to the oppression of feudal nobles, to war and butchery, and the 
scourges of pestilence which threatened their extermination, could 
have been happy is not easy to be seen. In one visitation of the 
sweating sickness two lord mayors and six aldermen died in London 
within a week, while of those of lower order who perished the 
number, according to Stow, was “wonderful,” and, according to 
Bacon, “ infinite.” In addition to the various forms of plague, “ the 
Oriental leprosy,” according to one of the most accurate and philo- 
sophical of writers, “cast a gloomy shade over society throughout 
the whole course of the middle ages.” 


ActTinG, Past AND PRESENT. 


HILE England and America are showering laurels upon the 

actors whom each country has sent to the other, while 

English society is stirred to unwonted ardour by the sweet delivery 
and beautiful posturing of Miss Anderson, and American society is 
trying to induce Mr. Irving to establish himself permanently in its 
midst, the question, how nearly the histrionic art of to-day approaches 
that of a couple of generations ago, will naturally present itself. 
That with a revived interest in theatrical art has come an improve- 
ment in theatrical representations worthy to be dignified as a renaissance 
in art is now currently asserted. An average performance in a third- 
class theatre has a thoroughness, an ease, and a truth to nature 
such as a score years ago could not be. seen in the most ambitious 
representation. Energy and taste in the conduct of our theatres 
have supplanted slovenliness and vulgarity. The honours, mean- 
while, that are showered upon successful artists—Madame Bernhardt, 
Signor Salvini, Mr. Irving—are unprecedented. It may be doubted, 
however, whether individual actors even now rise to the level of 
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their great predecessors. Speaking of Kean in his best days, Keats, 
surely one of the best conceivable judges of how poetry should be 
delivered, says: “ A melodious passage in poetry is full of pleasure, 
both sensual and spiritual. . The spiritual is felt when the very letters 
and points of charactered language show like the hieroglyphics of 
beauty ; the mysterious signs of our inimortal freemasonry! ‘A thing 
to dream of, not to tell!’ The sensual life of verse springs warm 
from the lips of Kean, and to one learned in Shakespearean hiero- 
glyphics—learned in the spiritual portion of those lines to which 
Kean adds a sensual grandeur—his tongue must seem to have 
robbed the Hybla bees and left them honeyless!” I know no actor 
of modern days of whom the same can be said. In psychology our 
actors may stand on a level with those of previous generations ; I 
doubt, however, whether poetical delivery is not, so far as our stage 
is concerned, a thing of the past. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








